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MID all the personalities that survive 
death and time there are per- 
haps none that arrest and fascinate 

the mind as does that of the ploughman- 

poet Burns. Harboured under one roof- 

tree, conflicting elements for ever at war 

produced in turn traits, moods and 

actions that could never be reconciled, or 
blent into an harmonious whole. From 
neither father nor mother, both gentle, 
pious, God-fearing peasant folk, can this 
chaotic, splendid, bewildering personality 
be logicallysaid to come—some ancestral 
spirit informed the body of the poet and 
made him what he was. The actual 
facts of his life are well known ; but delve 
and dive as we may in records of the past, 
he remains an enigma, at once delightful 
and terrible, with strength and weak- 
nesses annulling each other, with tender- 
ness and pity existing side by side with an 
almost inhuman indifference to the suffer- 
ing of his fellows. He was himself most 
pitifully aware of the conflicting elements 
that went to make up his personality. 

The keynote of his life, mental and 
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O’ BURNS. 


physical alike, was unrest—from the time 
when he walked resentful at the plough- 
tail on his father’s starved land to the 
day when he faltered over his own door- 
step for the last time. He was at war 
with himself and at war with the world, 
infirm of purpose and yet possessed of 
giant strength. 

His work, no less than his life, gives 
proof of this unrest, this perpetual warring 
—for exquisite love lyrics rushed fervent 
from the pen which a day, or even an 
hour, later could transcribe the basest 
ribaldries. 

Burns was a leaf at the mercy of a 
thousand winds, caught up at one moment 
into the purest ether, and the next dashed 
into foul mud, only to be again torn aloft 
and again dashed to earth. He planned 
much serious work and accomplished 
very little. Nearly all the poems that 
remain to us were recorded hot-foot at 
the moment of inspiration, and though 
some records of revision are made, most 
of them stand as they fell from the poet's 
brain. 
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His letters, of which a great number 
are preserved, are of great interest, and 
reveal a characteristic which is curiously 
at variance with the unpremeditated 
nature of his poems. Many of these 
documents indicate a sense of effort, a 
tendency to pose, an almost theatrical 
instinct for the telling phrase, the appro- 
priate emotion. 

Burns was born on the 25th January, 
1759, in a small cottage in Doonside, 
Ayr, and bred in an atmosphere of 
affection and piety, which was, we must 
believe, responsible for much that was 
good in him. 

The most happy records of the poet's 
life that remain to us are those of his 
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boyhood in the little rough-cast home, 
built with his father’s own hands to 
shelter his bride, one Agnes Brown, the 
daughter of a Carrick farmer. 

The poet’s mother, though not remark- 
able for special intellectual gifts, was a 
sweet and pious woman, a good wife 
and a good mother, and fit helpmeet for 
her sturdy, gentle, honest-hearted husband. 
The first seven years of the poet’s life 
were spent in this little house, and though 
no one of the smiall household could be 
idle, education was by no means for- 
gotten. Robert and his brother Gilbert 
enjoyed the help of a tutor, a Mr. 
Murdoch, in addition to instruction from 
their father; and later Robert attended 
several schools in succession and was able 
to obtain more help in the furtherance of 
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his literary tastes than would have been 
possible to an English lad at the same 
date whose lot was cast in similar 
circumstances. 

In 1777 William Burnes, or Burness as 
the name was originally written, removed 
to a rather larger house, further north and 
in the parish of Tarbolton, on the banks 
of the river Ayr; and in this farm the 
family lived until the father’s death some 
seven years later. 

During these seven years the poet 
developed from the silent, somewhat 
morose boy into an ardent, erratic, brilliant 
lad, and it was during this period that some 
of his most beautiful lyrics were written 
when under the influence of his first boyish 
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love affairs. He was also instrumental 
in establishing a sort of debating society 
at Tarbolton; and enjoyed there the 
society, one believes, of such intellectual 
souls as could be gathered together. At 
these gatherings doubtless Burns showed 
the beginnings of the brilliance in con- 
versation which later on led him to be 
held a fit centre for other and more 
cultured societies. 

After some years of patient, if rather 
resentful, toil upon his father’s farm, the 
restlessness which seems to have marked 
the remainder of his life drove him to 
Irvine, there to -learn the art of flax- 
dressing, which would, he believed, prove 
more lucrative than work at the plough- 
tail. 

The time spent at Irvine proved, 
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however, both unprofitable and unhappy, 


and while there he was led into dissipa- 
tions and excesses which had hitherto 
been foreign. to him, and his letters of this 
period prove him to have been frequently 
a prey to despair and remorse, and in such 
a mood he returned to his father’s home 

. . only to find this loving and beloved 
father nearing death. At the death-bed 
scene, described with a restrained dignity 
and pathos by the poet’s sister, Mrs. Beggs, 
the dying father seemed to have some 
premonition of the difficulties and sor- 
rows that were to beset the path of the 
poet, for he said, after exhorting his 
daughter with words of tender advice and 
comfort : “ There is one of you for.whose 
future conduct I fear.’’ Robert, who 
stood at the window, turned and asked, 
“Oh, father! is it me you mean?” and 
upon the old man‘answering, “ Yes, you 
Robert,” the poet turned back to the 
window with tears streaming down his 
face and his breast torn with passionate 
sobs, 

After the death of the old father, Burns 
and his brother Gilbert together leased 
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the farm of Mossgeil, near the village of 
Mauchline. 

The Mossgeil period shows us the poet 
growing and expanding in a variety of 
ways, always erratic and unstable, and 
yet to his own will-o’-the-wisp light, 
honest and sincere. He was involved in 
religious and political controversies and 
in affairs of the heart. He worked on his 
farm by day and of nights shut himself 
up in his little attic and transcribed 
many of the poems which rank to-day as 
masterpieces. 

It was while at Mossgeil that the two 
most ardent love affairs of his life 
occurred—almost, it would appear, con- 
currently, for “ Highland Mary” seems to 
have overlapped the affaive with Bonnie 
Jean. 

Death set poor Mary free from what 
can have been only a bond of sorrow, 
but Bonnie Jean’s life was fated to be 
close woven with that of the wild poet 
until the day of his death. 

The world owes a debt of gratitude to 
both these women, for in them Burns 
found inspiration for some of his most 





fovely and most human lyrics. 
The poet’s relations with “ Bonnie 
Jean” were of the most intimate 
character, and a form of marriage 
is said by some to have been gone 
through. This was, however, 
repudiated by Jean and her family, 
and Burns is represented as lan- 
guishing for the woman he had 
wronged and who later repulsed 
him. But this was not to be the 
last of the affair; as will be seen 
later. 
In the year 1786, in response to 
an invitation from a friend, Burns 
went to Edinburgh, where he hoped 
to take his place among the poets 
of his country, for he was conscious 
of his powers and was in a curious 
way resentful that Fate had not 
endowed him with fortune and 
with leisure. His residence in 
Edinburgh is perhaps one of the 
most astounding series of events 
that have ever marked the life of 
agreat man. Thrust suddenly from the Records of his conduct at this period 
obscurity of his little farm into the full are all very much to his credit, and he 
glare of public notice, he bore unmoved bore his part in the learned circles to 
the adulation and praise that might well which he was suddenly admitted with a 
have turned a head more stable than his. dignity and firmness of which one cannot 
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think without a glow of pleasure. It is 
typical, however, of the unstable qualities 
of Burns’ mind that he was unable to 
content himself with the decorous society 
of the learned and noble to which he had 
access. 

In far other scenes the poet was again 
the centre, and there are records of wild 
evenings spent in convivial carousals— 
when the rough jest never faltered on the 
lips that could frame delicate speeches 
which found favour in the ears of noble 
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ladies, and when he bent his high gifts to 
unworthy service and reeled off songs and 
verses, couplets and epigrams calculated 
to delight the undisciplined company in 
which he found himself—many of which 
efforts unluckily were preserved to injure 
the poet’s reputation and to put a seal 
upon his recurrent periods of remorse and 
self-contempt. 

It was this underlife that served ulti- 
mately to destroy him, and from being 
the féted and admired centre of a kindly 
circle he finally dropped comet-like into 
an obscurity which he was not slow to 
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resent, although he must in his most 
honest moments have recognised the 
justice of the treatment meted out to 
him. 

While in Edinburgh and during his 
brief popularity his collected works were 
published by subscription, and at the end 
of that brilliant period Burns found him- 
self in possession of more money than he 
had ever thought to own. 

It is pleasant to learn that in this time 
of financial prosperity the poet was not 


unmindful of the claims of his family. 
After the first visit to Edinburgh Burns 
set out on a tour of his native land in 
company with a friend who seems to have 
lacked every quality one would have con- 
sidered essential ina travellingcompanion. 
This companion, one William Nicol, 
appears to have been a morose, jealous 
fellow, and in several instances his 
presence hindered Burns in the enjoyment 
of kindnesses offered to him. His journey 
through the Highlands was, however, in 
some sort a royal progress, and he was 
received on all sides with open doors. 
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His frail heart was not to pass unassailed 
through the fine company in which he 
found himself lodged from time to time, 
and records of various affaires may be 
traced in the poems of this period. In 
the course of this tour he visited his old 
home at Mossgeil and again saw his 
erstwhile lover, Jean Armour, and it 
was this meeting doubtless that led to 
his ultimate reunion with the woman 
who patiently and proudly shared his 
fortunes until death stilled the poet’s wild 
unhappy heart. He returned for a short 
time to Edinburgh, arrd there, after much 


consideration, he decided to return to his 
original calling of farmer, and to this 
end he became tenant of the farm of 
Ellisland, on the banks of the Nith, some 
five or six miles above Dumfries. At this 
period Burns showed at his best, for upon 
discovering that Jean Armour was cast 
unfriended upon the world, he decided to 
put aside all other considerations and to 
make her his legal wife, and together 
finally they set up house. 

Poor Jean seems to have possessed 
many amiable qualities of mind and 
graces of person, and the domestic life 
at Ellisland proved to be tranquil and 
pleasant. Burns was a kind husband 
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and a tender father. He was also a just 
and kindly master; he seems to have 
worked steadily with his men on the farm, 
composing his poems when the mood 
seized him and calling upon his Jean to 
sing the verses over when complete that 
he might test them on his ear. Un- 
luckily, however, his farm did not prosper ; 
the land was very poor when Burns took 
the farm over, and a succession of bad 
years served to discourage and im- 
poverish the poet, and finally he took a 
post as exciseman, and having disposed 
of his farm removed with wife and family 
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to Dumfries. Unfortunately the oppor- 
tunities of conviviality afforded by his 
calling and by his residence in a town 
which led him from his home, ruined his 
health and destroyed his peace of mind. 
He became well known in certain circles 
in Dumfries as a brilliant and amusing 
talker, and it grew to be the custom to 
send for him whenever a jovial evening 
was planned. To such calls he seemed 
invariably to have responded, until at 
last, shattered in health and racked with 
bitter remorse, he was forced to seek 
renewed strength at a seaside resort. It 
was, however, too late for Nature to heal 
her wayward child, and feeling that he 











was doomed, the poet travelled home to 
the wife who was unable to go to him, 
and a few days after his return he died, 
while still in the prime of early man- 
hood. 

The work he has left is not what he 
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AUNTERING in a country lane we 
S see a garden gate ajar. 

Let us softly enter, for a sound of 
weeping echoes there. 

All looks bright! Flowers grow in 
sweet profusion! Then why this sad, 
low wail, which seems to fill the air? 

Watch! With weary step and listless 
grace there comes a maiden fair, and by 
her side walks Cupid. Now we know 
whence comes this sound of sorrow, for 
lo! his sightless eyes are dim with 
tears. 

“Ah!” sighs the maiden; “He has 
come and he has gone and must I ever 
live forlorn. I'd naught to give him save 
my love, but that was not sufficient 
prize.” She clasps her gentle hands 
across her aching heart and softly says: 
“ And will it always feel so!” 

“ Alas!” sobs Cupid, “it is my arrow. 
In such a loving heart ’tis rooted deep. 
I thought to make him love you true, 
although he wanted gold, and had my 
arrow pierced him too, he would have 
given all for love. But it glanced aside 
only to bury its point in you.” And the 
little god, resting his head on a big red 
rose, wept silent, bitter tears. 

Then the flowers in the garden, pitying 
the maiden, speak to her thus : 

“Gather us,” sing the poppies, “ for we 
can give you sleep, and in kind sleep you 
may forget.” “ Nay, gather me,” says 
the rosemary, “for I’m the emblem of 
remembrance and surely that is sweet.” 
“Nay, gather us,” hum the violets, “ for 
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planned ; but some of the most exquisite 
lyrics ever penned come from Burns’ pen, 
and no one who has read his “ Cottar’s 
Saturday Night” can fail to remember 
gratefully the wayward, passionate, im- 
perfect and yet aspiring poet. 






BLIND GOD. 


we are modest and content.” “Nay 
gather none of these which tempt thee,” 
cry the roses, “but rather gather us, for 
are we not queens ’mong flowers, and 
does not man liken us to his love, that 
love which reigns supreme! ” 

“Yes! I will gather me a posy of the 
roses,” thinks the maiden, and she reaches 
forth her hands to pluck that fine red 
rose. “See! how the dew sparkles on 
this rose; perchance ’tis Cupid’s tears.” 
She smiles at her fancy. “Sure this is 
the most mystic flower that e’er in my 
garden grew. I'll wear it o’er my heart.” 
“The thorns, think of the thorns,” sobs 
Cupid, as he sped away adown the grassy 
path. But the maiden heeded not. 

“Better had you gathered us, 
whispered the poppies, “for we would 
have crooned a lullaby to your sad 
thoughts till they slumbered.” The 
maiden heard them not, but to herself 
she says: “Methinks my garden looks 
less bright to-night.” 

“Yes!” sighed the breezes, “it is 
because you gathered the red rose of love, 
and wear it alone!” 

* + * * * 

Once more we pass beyond the garden 
fair and see the mournful form of Cupid 
crouching beside that gate, pondering 
which way he’ll go. “To left, to right, 
what matters it, for it is fated that for 
ever shall I wound some heart with my 
sharp dart. And yet, so hard I try to 


shoot it straight, but alas! alas! I’m 
blind !” 


THE WATER-LILIES. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND. 


LL hidden like a jewel in great hills, 
There lies a clear-eyed lake, girt round with shade 
Of willow and green hazel, and behind, 
Forests of oak and fir stretch out and climb 
Unto the topmost sunshine of the heights. 


Here at the narrower end, a narrow arm 
Runs deep into the shadows of the wood, 
Losing itself in reedy lonesomeness. 

Dank, wilding weeds, lovers of glamour, creep 
Along its shallow edges, and, in mid-stream, 
Like fairy shallops waiting for moonrise, 

A fleet of pallid water-lilies sleeps. 


At daypeep, when the lake was flushed, and strewn 
With red, and gold, and purple, and the wood 
Shimmered with opal tintings, hither came 

The wind-footed Iris—Juno’s messenger, 

Bound on her Autumn task to kill the bloom. 


Upon her brow duskily beat and throbbed 
Three flickering starlets, and her filmy hair 
Stream’d in a shining tangle after her ; 

Like starshine from a star, ethereally, 

Or like some sweet soul drifting in bliss, she slid 
Down the hushed dawn to where those lilies were : 
And seeing them in their white loveliness, 

Cold, pallid, pure, she hovered over them, 
Wistfully smiling, as a mother smiles 

Upon her sleeping children. Then the thought 
That she must slay them, even as the rest, 

Shot through her being with sharp agony ; 

And lifting up her voice in golden speech, 

She cried upon the queen of gods and men :— 


O Juno, in thy heaven 
Give ear, and pity me; 
Lo, my young heart is riven 
With this I do for thee, 
Wherefore I pray a respite from my pain ! 
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In valleys where the sun 
Had pitched his golden tent, 

As by their beauty won 
And bound to sloth, he meant 

To rest himself from travail evermore ; 


Vales where the white dove’s wing 
Smote ever golden airs, 

And she that doth so sing, 
Mounting her sunny stairs 

Met neither cloud nor shadow all the way ; 






Over the quiet top 
Of a thyme-laden hill, 

Where drowsy bees did drop 
Into cool cups, to fill 

Their pouches, or to loiter out the hours; 






Where upward from the corn 
The reapers’ voices rang, 
And on the gales were borne 
Light songs the maidens sang 
In the hill-vineyards as the hours slipt past. 






Thither I went to tear 
The glory from men’s sight, 
And over all that’s fair 
Have cast the seeds of blight, 
And this my deed, shall bring me naught 
but grief. 






For the sweet days will pass, 
The sun will leave his camp, 
The dead leaves rot in the grass, 
The airs wax chill and damp, 
The white dove shiver and the lark grow 
dumb. 






And they that reaped the corn, 
And laughed among the vines, 
Will crouch themselves forlorn, 

Soon as the frost-work shines, 


And wish the sun-time were come back 
again, 








Wherefore I pray thee give 
These lilies of the lake 

Yet further days to live, 
So that the world may make 

Some solace of them when all else is dead. 
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But if thou wilt not—why, 
I break my faith with thee! 

These are not meet to die 
Being so fair to see, 

And they shall live for any 

touch of mine! 


Straightway the sun was darkly 
cast in clouds ; 

The gloom brought rain and 
lightning, and a wind 

Sprang up and wandered wail- 
ing round the woods ; 

The fisher at the far end of the 
lake 

Heard troubled cries toss’d on 
the fretful air, 

And putting forth, and coming 
to the arm, he saw 

One hovering like a_ glory 
round the lilies ; 

And as he looked the rain was 
past and done, 

And seven slant sunbeams 
piercing through the shade 
Beat on her form, which, like 

a richer light, 
Passed into them, and flushed 
them with soft hues— 
Rose-blush, rare azure, and all 
fairy tints ; 
So that a shaft of painted mist 
arose 
From where she kad been: 
and as he turned away, 
Behold, a rainbow shone across 
the lake ! 
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CORNER 
IN PENS. 


By EDOUARD CHARLES. 


HE clean-shaven young man who 
- sat alone in the small waiting- 
room which abutted on to the 
manager's office was considerably ill-at- 
ease. Anyone, possessed of even only the 
proverbial “half-an-eye,” given the 
opportunity of observing him, and 
holding the knowledge that his business 
was to interview the President of the 
Pitsani Mining Trust, must have come 
to the conclusion that he was not looking 
forward with pleasure to the forthcoming 
meeting. For he continuously emitted 
short, jerky coughs, he scraped his feet 
about the floor, and during the ten 
minutes he had been waiting he had 
applied his handkerchief to his nose 
with forceful effect no fewer than seven 
times. 

And everyone would have been wrong 
in thus thinking. The thing that worried 
Martin Prior was not anticipation of his 
reception by, or result of his coming 
encounter with, fhe great millionaire 
mining magnaipd Hac Rock, but the 
fact that the door of that gentleman's 
office was sufficiently ajar to allow of his 
plainly overhearing .every word the 
millionaire uttered into his recording 
phonograph. As a man with a high 
sense of honour Prior knew it was not 
right that he should sit there listening to 
the private correspondence which Mr. 
Rock was reeling off, so to distract his 
own attention and in the hope of attract- 
ing the millionaire’s notice to the open 
door he acted in the manner described. 

But the millionaire continued his task 
utterly regardless of the caller’s manifes- 
tations of his presence, for the very simple 
reason that he was partially deaf, and no 


sound lower than that of his own strident 
voice reached his hearing. Fifteen 
minutes lengthened into half-an-hour, 
during the last part of which the unwilling 
listener heard something that, though 
he naturally had not the faintest notion 
of it at the time, was destined to make 
all the difference in the world to his 
future, and at no very distant date. 

The letter was one to Mr. Henry K. 
Fowsett, Financier, Wall Street, N. Y. C. 
It read to the effect that all the documents 
relating to the concession of mining and 
other stipulated rights over a certain 
area of the Pitsani country, the whole of 
which was under sole control of the Mining 
Trust, to the said Henry K. Fowsett, 
were now in order, and awaited his 
signature. The price of the concession 
was $500,000, and Mr. Fowsett was 
informed that it was absolutely necessary 
the documents should be signed by noon 
on the following Friday, five days hence, 
and a cheque for the purchase handed 
over, otherwise the deal would be “ off.” 
Furthermore, he was invited to meet 
Mr. Rock at that gentleman’s residence 
at Cosmos, and lunch with him on the 
day in question, when he would introduce 
him to the Sultan of Pitsani, who would 
also be present. 

“It would be a great advantage for 
you to make his Highness’s acquain- 
tance,” concluded Mr. Rock, “in view 
of the fact, that you may probably be 
going to his country later in connection 
with this concession. Let me know by 
‘phone or wire if you will come, and 
if you can the documents may then be 
signed ; but I must impress upon you, if 
you accept the invitation, that 11.30 is 
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the hour for lunch, and the Sultan is a 
great stickler for punctuality.” 

As Prior heard this letter given off he 
smiled, and thought to himself that 
another brilliant scheme was hatching to 
be foisted off upon the credulous and 
gullible investor, for he remembered well 
the history of Mr. Hardy Rock's rise to 
financial eminence. Rock, he knew well, 
was the heart, body and soul of the 
Pitsani Mining Trust — president, vice- 
president, directorate, and shareholders 
rolled into one. 

His monopoly came about thuswise: 
Some years before, whilst travelling 
through the Pitsani country, Mr. Rock 
had noted its remarkable mineral wealth ; 
that Nature had endowed it with vast 
resources in the way of gold, silver, and 
‘coal; and with him to see was to act. 
His first step was to secure from the 
Sultan, who was in a _ -particularly 
impecunious state, a concession over a 
slice of the country, some hundreds of 
square miles in extent, promising him in 
return a handsome cash payment imme- 
diately on his return to the States. Hurry- 
ing to New York, he was successful in 


disposing of this concession to a. powerful 


financial syndicate. He kept his promise 
to the Sultan and paid him. 

The syndicate sent out experts to report 
on the country, and their reports fully 
bearing out all Mr. Rock had told them, 
a company was floated, and the public 
bought the shares. But the syndicate, as 
vendors, paid itself so much of the sub- 
scribed capital that the remainder proved 
insufficient to realise the roseate prospects 
held forth in the prospectus. Mining 
operations were commenced on a large 
scale, costly machinery being installed, but 
working expenses absorbed the amount 
set aside ere any profits were made; and 
as the Sultan received no rent he cancelled 
the concession, the company being thus 
forced into liquidation. 

Then Mr. Hardy Rock stepped in again, 
secured a new concession, and with the 
money he received from the sale of the 
first concession continued where the com- 
pany left off, registering himself as the 
Pitsani Mining Trust. Striking it rich, 
he quickly amassed a colossal fortune. 

In common with the rest of the world, 


Prior knew all this; but what neither the 
world nor he was aware of was that 
the Sultan of Pitsani had threatened to 
break all the canons of commércial 
morality, and confiscate the second con- 
cession unless Hardy Rock paid him a 
lump sum of $100,000, merely as a 
present, and for no other reason than that 
his Highness wanted a cheap holiday in 
Europe. 

Of course it was nothing less than 
blackmail; but as no other country 
happened to be desirous of taking over 
Pitsani, Rock could not argue with battle- 
ships ; there was no other course for him 
but to pay up and look cheerful. In 
normal times it would have been a matter 
of no difficulty for him to command one 
hundred or ten hundred thousand dollars, 
but at the moment the state of the money 
and stock markets was such that he could 
only realise his investments at great loss. 
Hence the sale of the concession to 
Fowsett, and at a sacrifice, for the Sultan 
had laid it down that unless his little 
“ douceur ” was forthcoming by noon on 
Friday, and not a moment later, Mr. 
Hardy Rock’s interest in Pitsani would 
be but a memory. 

Prior learned these facts after his inter- 
view with the millionaire, and from no 
less a person than Miss Estelle Rock, only 
child and heiress, who, as a matter of 
fact, was the subject of that interview 
to which we will now revert. 


Il. 


R. ROCK was reclining in his chair, 
thoughtfully puffing a cigar, when 
the messenger, to whom he had 

given the phonograph records to hand 
over to his confidential typist, ushered 
Martin Prior into his presence. They 
were total strangers to each other except 
in name, and beyond that Prior knew the 
millionaire well by sight ; and the latter 
was puzzled to find a reason why his 
visitor, of whom he had heard.as a rising 
young novelist, should come to consult 
him. 

But he was not left long in doubt after 
the preliminary courtesies were over, and 
the millionaire had asked to what he was 
indebted for the call. 

Prior put it in half a dozen words, and 








no sentence Mr. Rock had heard for years 
staggered him socompletely. Indeed, it 
put him clean past speech for quite a 
minute, and he could only sit and stare 
in the blankest astonishment at the young 
man before him. When he did speak it 
was to repeat Prior’s words in a mes- 
merised sort of manner which clearly 
indicated his doubt that he had heard 
them aright. 

“You — want — to— marry — my — 
daughter!” he said. 

“That’s the exact 
admitted. 

“But—but—” gasped the astonished 
man, still unable to collect his scattered 
thoughts, “I don’t know you.” 

“Estelle does,” Prior volunteered. 
“She’s quite agreeable; said I'd better 
see you,” he went on, “and get the 
paternal blessing.” 

Then Mr. Hardy Rock found his tongue, 
and having found it he let it go tosome 
purpose, going purple in the face the 
while. 

“You are mad, young man, mad right 
over your head,” he began. “ You've no 
right outside the asylum. For sheer 
colossal cheek this is the greatest thing 
that’s come my way for years. Why 
don’t you be reasonable and ask for the 
earth? I should have thought you had 
lived long enough in this country to 
know that when a man of my position 
and wealth has a daughter of Estelle’s 
expectations and accomplishments, he 
doesn’t throw her away on the first 
beggar that comes along. 

“‘ But I suppose you are so choked up 
with the ridiculous yarns and tommy-rot 
which you foist off on to a set of senti- 
mental asses as being true to life that 
you yourself really believe fiction is 
fact.” 

The millionaire rose from his chair. 

“Do you know your way out, or shall 
I ring for the porter ?” he asked, stretch- 
ing a finger towards the bell-push. 

Prior seated himself in a chair and 
crossed his legs in easy fashion, a pleasant 
smile upon his face. 

“Spare me a moment, Mr. Rock,” he 
asked, “just a moment. Do you know, 
I rather expected something of this sort. 
Really, I didn’t think for a moment you 
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would open your arms, or hold out your 
hand and say, ‘ Put it there, my boy.’” 

Rock stood with his legs apart and his 
arms behind him, regarding his visitor 
much as a naturalist might regard some 
new specimen which puzzles him. 

“ Of course,” Prior continued, in quite 
a confiding tone of speech, “I quite see 
your point of view; and I can also 
understand your indignation in the first 
moment of your surprise, so I take no 
offence. You might even have gone 
further ; you might have kicked me out. 
I should not have been astonished. I 
should have come back, laying to my soul 
the consolation that Estelle was well 
worth being kicked out for. 

“ This, however, by the way. I’ve sense 
enough to suppose that your main objec- 
tion to me as a son-in-law is my com- 
parative poverty, and 4 

“Together with the fact that your 
prospects are nil, novelists are a drug in 
the market, and that when my daughter 
marries she’s going to marry brains,” put 
in the millionaire, as he dropped into his 
chair. “Brains that can earn money— 
lots of it—and earn it quickly, because 
money ’s the only thing on this earth 
that’s worth having.” 

“Besides Estelle,” Prior added quietly; 
“T don’t want her for the sake of what 
money you might give her. I can work, 
I do work. I’m making $5,000 a year, 
and o 

Rock laughed outright. 

“And I'm spending $5,000 a week,” 
he said. “It’s no good, Prior, shoving a 
pen along paper if you want to earn 
money. Sell pens, sell papers; you'll get 
more that way. Get something that 
everybody else wants, get as much as you 
can of it, all of it, and then call the tune. 
That’s the way to make money.” 

“Oh, hang the money!”’ Prior cried, 
rising. “Look here, have you any 
personal objection to me?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“T shall forget you exist, when you 
have gone,” Rock answered. “Only 
brainy people have a niche in my memory. 
There’s a vacant one for you if youcan fill 
it. A moment,” as Prior turned to leave. 
“What's your cash capital? Tell me if 
you like.” 
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“Ten thousand dollars.” 

“ All earned?” 

“Saved every cent of it in five years.” 

“Well,” said the millionaire, ‘ here’s 
your chance. Turn it into fifty thousand 
in five days, then come back, and talk 
about Estelle.” 

Prior said nothing. He felt too utterly 
sick for words. He only thought he 
might as well try for the moon. 

“Bet he'll never come back,” was 
Rock’s comment, as the door closed 
behind his visitor. “As for Estelle, she’s 
a fool, too. I'll have to apply the 
bearing rein.” 


Il. 


T was late in the afternoon when 
Martin Prior met Estelle Rock at 
their usual rendezvous, the picture- 

gallery where they had first been intro- 
duced to each other by a mutual friend 
who had no idea of the consequences 
that were to result from the act. And 
right merrily the young lady laughed 
when he recounted the story of his 
interview with her father, though he 
was in no laughing mood. 

*T’ve been a fool from start to finish,” 
Prior said gloomily. “I was a fool to 
fall in love with you; I ought to have 
known that the golden barrier between 
us was not to be so easily demolished as 
the walls of Jericho; I was a bigger fool 
to approach your father, and I shouldn’t 
have done it but for your persuasion,” 
he concluded bitterly. 

“Poor boy!” she returned with mock 
sympathy. “ But I couldn’t prevent you 
being a fool, though it rested entirely 
with you whether or not you made a 
bigger fool of yourself, as you put it. You 
couldn’t have struck dad on a worse 
day. It’s wonderful to me he was so 
patient.” 

“ And for why ?”’ the man inquired. 

“Well, if you had to pay out $100,000 
by Friday noon would you feel very 
gay?” asked Estelle. 

“Of course,” Prior assented ; “ as gay 
as I do with the prospect of finding 
50,000 by ghat day, the sum laid down 
by your dear father as the basis on 
which negotiations concerning our future 
will be reopened—supposing I can find 
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it by Friday.” 


He laughed hollowly. 
“He hasn't got a soul above sovereigns,” 


the novelist continued bitterly. “Money 
is, with him, the beginning and the end 
of everything. And, after all, what is a 
paltry $100,000 to him? Here, by 
Friday, he’ll have five times that amount 
paid over to him.” 

Estelle started. 

“How do you know 
demanded. 

Prior told her; and in return she 
confided to him the reason why the 
millionaire was forced to raise money by 
selling the concession. 

“You see,” she added, “I know all 
my father’s business. I keep all his 
papers in order, and he must talk shop 
to someone, so I’m the victim, as mother’s - 
only interested to the extent of spending 
what he earns. Not that I mind. I learn 
a lot of useful information now and then.” 

“Well, a good fifty-to-one tip would 
do me a bit of good just now,” Prior 
suggested. “Do you know anything? 
I'll give my ten thousand a run, anyway, 
make or break. I want to alter your 
father's opinion of me. I want to show 
him that I’ve got brains.” 

“ And you would use mine to make the 
demonstration,” laughed Estelle. “But 
why try the impossible, Martin?” 

“Don’t fool, Estelle,” was Prior’s 
rebuke in his gravest tone. “ Give me a 
few sheets of paper and a pen, and I can 
make a living anywhere, right out of 
here,” and he lightly tapped his fore- 
head. “Your sainted parent couldn’t 
do that.” 

“No,” she admitted; “he just gets 
Mr. Fowsett to sign and countersign a 
few documents, and hey-presto! he nets 
a few hundred thousand dollars. He pays 
out a hundred thousand, and pockets 
the rest. It’s easier than shelling peas; 
no wonder he laughs at novel-writing— 
wouldn’t you?” 

Prior frowned in apparent displeasure, 
and held his silence so long that Estelle 
at length announced her intention of 
returning home. 

“JT don’t like people who sulk,” she 
declared, “ and can’t take a joke.” 

“JT was only thinking, not angry,” 
Prior explained. “I’ve got an idea,” 


that?” she 








“For a novel?” 

“Hang novels!” he said, brightening 
up. “No, for fifty thousand dollars. I 
shall get it by Friday.” He was full of 
confidence and beaming with joy. 
“Here, let’s go and get some tea,” and 
he took her arm and steered for the tea- 
room. 

IV. 

UNCTUALLY at 11.30 a.m. on the 
Friday, the Sultan of Pitsani put 
in his appearance at the million- 

aire’s palatial residence at Cosmos, a 
distant suburb of the great city, where 
houses stood no nearer to one another 
than half-a-mile, and no single shop 
desecrated their isolation. 

Mr. Hardy Rock himself, of course, 
received him, and with all the deference 
due to the ruler of some five million 
dusky slaves; and no sooner had he in- 
troduced his visitor to his wife and 
daughter than Mr. Fowsett was an- 

‘nounced. Excusing himself for a moment, 
he hurried away to meet the new arrival 
and led him into the library. He was 
terribly anxious to get the concession 
documents signed, and had them laid out 
ready for that purpose on the table. 

“The Sultan has arrived,” he said in 
an awed whisper that was meant to be 
impressive. ‘“ Let’s get the business over, 
we mustn’t keep him waiting. . He’s 
leaving immediately after lunch to catch 
the boat.” 

“Got a pen?” asked Fowsett. “I 
usually carry a fountain, but I lent it to 
a young fellow travelling with me in the 
train, and the confounded fool dropped 
it on the floor and trod on it, smashing 
it to bits.” 

“There are plenty in the tray here,” 
said Rock, moving over to the ink-stand. 
“Why, hang it! it’s empty—who the 
devil’s shifted them? And there’s no 
confounded ink.” 

He rang the bell, and a 
appeared. 

“Who has taken my pens away?” he 
demanded brusquely. “Who gave orders 
to empty the ink-well?” 

The girl didn’t know. She, certainly, 
was not guilty. 

“Well, get a pen at once, and bring 


servant 
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some ink,” he ordered. 
later.” 

Five minutes passed. 

“She’s a long time getting that pen,’ 
Fowsett remarked, looking at his watch. 
“It’s a quarter to the hour.” 

Again Rock rang the bell, and another 
servant appeared. 

“ Is there no pen and ink in this con- 
founded place ?” he asked angrily. “I'll 
sack every blessed one of you if " 

The re-entrance of the first servant cut 
him short. 

“ I can’t find a pen,” she said; “ and 
there’s nota drop of ink in the house. I 
asked everybody.” 

Rock went purple with rage. 


*“Tll find out 





“ Damnation!” he cried. “ What’s 
the meaning of it? What’s become of 
them ?” 


His daughter entered. 

“Shall I order up lunch, dad?” she 
asked. “His Highness seems to be 
getting impatient. You know he has to 
catch the boat.” 

“ Where are the pens, and the ink ?” 
her father demanded. “ Do you know ?” 

“Pens! Ink! Why, good gracious, I 
forgot,” and she broke into laughter. 
“IT sold out yesterday at a terrific profit 
—millions per cent.,” she said. ‘Some 
crazy fcol called round last evening and 
offered a sovereign for every pen in the 
place, and five shillings a drop for the 
ink. DidIsell? Ofcourse! I made a 
hundred and forty dollars and twenty 
cents for about fifteen old pens and half- 
a-bottle of ink. Smart, eh, dad?” 

Rock banged the table with his fist. 

“You're a fool, Estelle, a = 

The rest was lost upon her, for she 
swept out with one withering look and 
banged the door behind her. 

The servants stood trembling. 

“Get out!” roared Rock. ‘Don't 
stand there gaping like idiots. Rush off, 
and send the others off, anywhere, every- 
where, and beg, borrow, or steal a pen 
and some ink—any sort of pen—get!” 

They fled. 

“ This is all right!” fumed Rock, pacing 
to and fro. “I'll sack every one of them 
for this.” 

He felt like smashing something to 
relieve his pent-up feelings, for he could 
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not explain his position to Fowsett for 
fear he should cry off, leave him in the 
lurch, and deal with the Sultan direct. 
He trembled with rage, and as the 
minutes flew by bringing neither pen nor 
ink, he broke into a cold sweat of fear, 
for he knew the Sultan to be a man of 
his word, and that unless the cheque was 
paid him by twelve o’clock it would be all 
U-P with the Pitsani Mining Trust. 

One by one the servants returned, but 
each was inkless and penless. And all 
had the same story to relate concerning 
a pedlar who had yesterday been all round 
Cosmos, and bought up every pen and 
every drop of ink from every house in 
the place. There wasn’t a pen to be had 
for love or money. 

Rock was beside himself. He saw his 
concession and his fortuneslipping away, 
and himself powerless to prevent it, for 
want of a miserable pen and a mere drop 
of ink ! 

“What's to be done?” he inquired 
hopelessly of Fowsett. 

The latter shook his head, and as he 
did so the butler hurried in bringing with 
him—Mr. Martin Prior. He hastily 
explained that he had met Mr. Prior at 
the railway station just about to start for 
town, and knowing him to bea “ writing 
gentleman” thought he might have a 
fountain pen with him. He had, and 
Mr. Prior had kindly missed his train to 
return. 

It wanted just seven minutes to noon. 

The millionaire gave a sigh of intense 
relief ; an angel from heaven would not 
have been more welcome than the “ drug 
in the market” at that moment. 

“You're a godsend, Prior,”’ he cried. 
“T suppose Jones explained to you that 
some confounded idiot has been round 
here and bought up all the pens and ink 
in the place.” 

“It sounds incredible,” was 
comment. 

“And I have some most important 
documents which must be signed ere 
twelve strikes,” Mr. Rock went on hur- 
riedly. ‘“ You might be good enough to 
lend me your fountain pen, Prior, and 
help yourself to a whisky and soda.” 

“ That’s most awkward,” Prior said, 
pulling the pen from his pocket, and 


Prior’s 
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removing the cap, ‘You see, it’s like 
this,” he went on to explain. “The ink 
is pretty low, and I've a five thousand 
word story to finish within a couple of 
hours. If I fail to hand in the manuscript 
to the publishers | shall have to pay them 
an indemnity. I can’t afford to——” 

It was six minutes to noon; and the 
millionaire broke in hurriedly, “How 
much? There’s no time to waste.” 

“Well, I shall lose a hundred dollars 
if I do not complete the story, and # 

“T’ll write you a cheque for that sum.” 
cried Rock, holding out his hand for the 
pen. 
“Then there’s the indemnity,” Prior 
went on. ‘ That’s far more important!” 

“How much? spit it out, for God’s 
sake,” Rock commanded desperately. 

“ Fifty thousand dollars,” was Prior's 
reply, given without a sign of excitement 
or emotion. 

The millionaire gasped, and went 
white. In a flash he realised the plot 
that had been worked against him. He 
raised his fist and took a step towards 
Prior, who stood his ground unflinchingly 
and apparantly unconcerned. 

*“ You—you—damned——" the million- 
aire commenced, but words failed him. 

“It’s five minutes to twelve,”’ said 
Fowsett, who, knowing nothing, could 
not appreciate the humour of the situation. 

“You recommended me to sell pens, 
Mr. Rock,” the novelist reminded him. 
“ Before one can sell one must buy. I’ve 
got the something you happen to want. 
As per your advice I’m calling the tune— 
it’s fifty thousand dollars or no pen.” 

Whilst he spoke he toyed tantalisingly 
with the precious pen, and as he finished 
replaced the cap. 

Rock glared at the young man 
standing so calmly before him. If wishes 
could have killed Prior he would have 
dropped dead on the spot. But they were 
futile, and the long hand on the clock 
was slowly, surely creeping towards its 
companion. 

Then the millionaire acted the man. 

“You've won,” he said. “I'll pay. 
Give me the pen, Prior. You've got 
brains.” 

He almost snatched the pen from 
Prior’s fingers and handed it to Fowsett, 
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who, a moment later had signed the 
documents and paid over his cheque. 
Then Rock grabbed the pen and scribbled 
out his own cheque for $100,000 to the 
Sultan. 

“Come along,” he cried excitedly as 
the clock chimed twelve); “stay to lunch 
and meet the Sultan,’ and he led the 


way hastily into the reception room. 

“Sorry, your Highness, to have kept 
you waiting,” apologised the millionaire ; 
“but a ’phcne message from the city 
detained me.” 
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ERE I a king in wroughten sheen, 
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In an aside he added, as he handed 
him tke cheque,“I think you will find 
. that correct,” and the last stroke of twelve 
sounded. 

His Highness glanced at the slip of 
paper and thrust it into his vest pocket. 

“You are a man of your word, Rock,” 


he said. “I like that.” 

Then Rock introduced his friends, “‘ Mr. 
Fowsett, who had recently taken over a 
concession from the Pitsani Trust ; and 
Mr. Martin Prior, the celebrated novelist, 
and my future son-in law.” 






DEARIE. 


Enthroned in grandeur’s fertile art; 
And did I crave a worthy queen, 
To speed my reign in court and mart— 


I'd come for you again, dearie ! 


Were I a knight of lordly line 


Enlightened by historic fame ; 
And did I wish a presence fine, 
To grace my house and gild my name— 


I'd come for you again, dearie ! 


Were I a hero big of deed, 


Enraptured with a nation’s praise ; 
And did I lack for one to lead 
The brightness of my gloried days— 
I'd come for you again, dearie ! 


Were I a youth of love-lorn sighs, 
Enriched with health and high control ; 
And did I yearn for kindly eyes, 
And fairest form, and purest soul— 


But I am neither. 


I'd come for you again, dearie ! 





Better still, 


I wed you in the years away ; 
And every thought of heart and will 
Gains rapture in you day by day— 


So, here's my hand again, dearie! 











WILL HE COME? 
WEET is the scent of the new-mown hay : Dim and fantastic the shadows weave : 
Cometh my love to-day ? Cometh my love at eve? 
Waving and green are the fields of corn: Gleams in the darkness the hawthorn white : 
Will he not come this morn ? Will he not come to-night ? 
Golden the sunlight of early June: Hollow and awful the breakers roar : 
Cometh he not at noon ? Cometh he nevermore ? 
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THE PROBLEM OF RUSSIA. 


By HANNAH GRAHAM TURNBULL. 


EGARDING Russian affairs from 
the social. point of view, the sum 
total of the populations under the 

Czar’s dominion is so enormous that the 
well-being of its units must be a matter 
of grave concern to the humanitarian. 
Politically speaking, the geographical 
position of the countries which go to 
make up what we know collectively as 
Russia constitute her an important factor 
in international politics—a factor which, 
in view of certain possible future rela- 
tions between the East and the West, 
may well become even more important, 
Thus it is in no spirit of idle curiosity 
that we ask ourselves—What is the posi- 
tion of affairs in Russia to-day, and 
what will be its development ? 

The answer to the second question 
must end, like all human forecasts, in a 
note of interrogation ; but an appreciation 
of the possible course of events may 
be reached by a survey of the present 
political situation and its immediate 
causes. 

Two and a half years ago Russia was 
in the throes of a revolution which 
seemed likely to surpass in force and 
irresistibility the social cataclysm which 
shook Europe to its foundations in 1789. 
In Moscow (the Heart of the Empire), in 
Warsaw, and in many of the minor 
towns civil war raged, a war carried on 
with a barbarity which, happily, has 
rarely been equalled in modern history. 

To-day Russia is comparatively quiet. 
The Government, apparently, has regained 
the upper hand, and on the surface the 
trend of affairs is anti-Progressive. Some 
weeks ago the Social-Democratic mem- 
bers of the Second Duma were sent into 
exile in Siberia; other individuals, who 
are less prominent in foreign eyes, or 
whose methods are more dangerous to 
the party which, for many years to come, 
must stand for law and order in Russia, 
have been as summarily despatched upon 
a still longer, more dreadful, journey. In 
1906 the number of executions was 1,642; 
in 1907 the death sentences numbered 





1,692, of which 748 were carried into 
effect. The figures for the current year 
are on a similar scale, and it must 
be remembered that these are official 
statistics, and not likely to err on the 
side of over-estimation. In a recent 
speech M. Stolypin announced that the 
Government was considering the advisa- 
bility of readjusting the autonomy of 
Finland, the reason given being, that 
that country had too long been a safe 
harbourage for persons inimical to the 
internal peace of the Czar’s dominions. 
It remains to be seen whether Fin- 
land will pacifically submit to any of 
her hardly-achieved independence being 
wrested from her, but for the present 
the Government has succeeded in quelling 
the great effort for liberty which came to 
its climax two and a half years ago. 

It is true that the Imperial Duma sits 
in the Taurida Palace, but it is idle to 
pretend that the Duma isa representative 
national assembly, or even to regard its 
members as free agents. 

At the same time it is useless to expect 
—indeed one would scarcely hope—that 
Russia will merely revert to the con- 
ditions which obtained prior to the 
accession of the present Czar. The dis- 
satisfaction among the proletariat is 
already too widespread, and the revolu- 
tionary propaganda is continuing with 
unabated zeal. 

Regarding matters from the Imperial 
standpoint, the Government made a fatal 
move as far back as 1860. After the 
Crimean war, experts having given their 
opinion that the failure of the Russian 
arms was due to the inferior education 
of the Russians, as compared with the 
French and British peoples, the Govern- 
ment caused universities to be founded ; 
and thus was brought into being the 
class known to-day as the Intelligenzia 
—a latter-day Frankenstein, threatening 
its creator with destruction. Naturally 
the members of this class, hot-headed 
young men and women who have drunk 
deep at the fountains of modern thought, 
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do not conform readily to a system of 
government which they know to be an 
anachronism. 

A few months ago it was my privilege 
to have some conversations with one of 
the leaders of the revolutionary move- 
ment in Moscow, whose views on the 
situation and its probable developments 
may interest my readers. 

This lady was a typical example of the 
class in Russia which rebels against the 
bureaucracy. She was of respectable, 
though not of noble, birth; very charm- 
ing, intelligent, and highly cultured. 
Had she been born in England she would 
have been, probably, the leader of some 
provincial or suburban circle ; as it is, 
her life has been bound up with this 
political movement, and has been a 
succession of tragedies. 

Her son, a student at the University, 
had, some years previously, been removed 
(as a “suspected political! ’’) somewhere 
beyond his relatives’ ken; her husband 
was shot down during the Month of Terror 
(January 7th to February 7th, 1906), one of 
the many who gave their lives in protest 
against despotism and tyranny,* while 
she herself bore upoa her person traces of 
those dreadful days, when neither age, 
sex, nor infirmity was accepted as a reason 
for quarter being given. 

She had, by her own efforts, acquired a 
considerable knowledge of French, and 
we talked in that language; partly 
because my own knowledge of Russian was 
limited, and partly because she was more 
willing to speak freely in a foreign tongue. 
I wrote down these conversations at the 
time, so I can conscientiously append 
them as the opinions of one more qualified 
to judge than myself. At the same time, 
in the light of after events, I cannot help 
thinking that her views were unduly 
optimistic. 

“The autocracy is at an end,” she said, 
“That is a great step. The Duma has 


* It was estimated that 1,500 people lost their 
lives in Moscow during these four weeks, the 
number of wounded being computed at 12,000. 
These figures I had from an official in Moscow, 
and they are more likely to understate than to 
exceed the actual number. Indeed, one Russian 


newspaper gave the number of dead alone as 
20,000 ! 
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not accomplished very much as yet, but 
you must remember that it is only in its 
infancy. But for the furtherance of our 
movement we rely not so much upon the 
recognition we have already obtained, 
as upon the growing feeling of dissatis- 
faction among the masses of the people. 

“To sow the seeds of that dissatisfac- 
tion has been our work in the past; to 
foster its growth is our work in the future. 
You will see that once the demand for 
reform is universal, reform itself follows 
as inevitably as day follows night. 

“And that is a not inappropriate 
simile,” she added with a sigh. “ We are 
in a night of bloodshed and horror, but 
dawn will come.” 

“Is there no possibility of your party 
obtaining concessions without resorting 
to bloodshed ?”’ 

“None. Does not the history of Russia 
answer that question? Without blood- 
shed we shall never obtain reform. But, 
in spite of that, our work will go steadily 
forward, until our goal, the establishment 
of a free Russia, is reached. I amold,and 
I may not live to see it: you are young, 
Iam confident that your generation will.” 

“Then you consider that this state of 
anarchy will continue for a long time?” 

“That I cannot say. I can only assure 
you that it will continue until our just 
demands are satisfied.” 

“But, pardon me, are you of opinion 
that the Russian moujik is qualified to 
possess a vote?” 

“Twenty years ago I could only have 
replied to your question in the negative, 
but he is undergoing a great preparation. 
To-day the peasant is learning to take 
an interest in politics, and, as a natural 
result, he is becoming disconte ated with his 
own status. The effects of that discontent 
are already being felt in the army, which, 
of course, is mainly drawn from the ranks 
of the peasants. Several battalions have 
openly mutinied, and it is known that the 
loyalty of others is not to be depended 
upon. This is the state of affairs to-day ; 
each year the position of the Government 
will become more untenable.” 

“Then you consider the downfall of 
the present régime inevitable?” 

“Unquestionably. The law of ex- 
pediency is the greatest of all natural 








laws—sometimes I am tempted to think 
that it is the only one. The existing 
form of government is scarccly able to 
restrain Russia to-day ; when the people 
are a little more developed they will 
reject it asa full-grown man would reject 
the restricting influences which controlled 
his youth.” 

This was the opinion, unhesitatingly 
expressed, of a Russian who had been 
through the darkest days of the revolu- 
tionary movement; one, moreover, who 
had passed the period of life when we 
look for an immediate realisation of all 
our hopes. On the other hand, since | 
talked with her (in the autumn of 1907), 
the cause which she had at heart has 
lost, rather than gained, ground. Active 
civil war is at a standstill, and the Pro- 
gressives have fallen back on their one 
unfailing weapon—Assassination. 

We in England scarcely appreciate the 
attitude of the Russian mind towards 
assassination. To us it is a_ thing 
accursed, contrary to all our traditions 
and our ideas of fair play; but the 
Russian malcontent looks upon it as a 
justifiable and even praiseworthy action. 
“Tam grievously oppressed,” he argues, 
“and I use the most convenient means 
of expressing my resentment. Assassina- 
tion is perhaps a drastic weapon, but 
aux grands maux les grands vemédes. 
Besides, in removing the oppressor, I 
myself risk my life in the cause of my 
country.” -Thus it is that the names of 
many assassins are remembered with love 
and reverence by the Russian people. 

So we have the grim tale of brutal 
oppression and brutal reprisal unfolded 
chapter by chapter. 

It is difficult for outsiders to realise the 
immense nature of the task before the 
reformers; but the chief causes of the prac- 
tical non-success of the Revolutionary 
movement may be briefly tabulated. 

In the first place, the very geography 
of Russia forbids combined action on the 
part of the people. A corollary of this 
is that the race, pursuits, interests and 
grievances of the people in one part of 
Russia are different from those of the 
people in another. 

Secondly, the revolutionary leaders 
have hitherto failed to effect a junction 
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between the civil and the military mal- 
contents. The reason for this is two- 
fold :— 

(a) By the Russian system a regiment 
is always quartered an enormous dis- 
tance from the district in which it was 
recruited, therefore the sympathies of 
that regiment are not necessarily with 
the people among whom it is billeted. 

(b) The people, incensed against the 
Government, vent their rage on the 
nearest representatives of that Govern- 
ment, viz., the soldiery, and thus bad 
feeling between the two is engendered. 

Thirdly, the Russian system of espion- 
age is almost perfect ; and the would-be 
reformer must familiarise himself with 
the possibility of his rotting for life ina 
State prison, or spending the term of his 
natural years among the dreary wastes of 
Siberia. 

Fourthly, the poverty, illiterateness, 
and apathy—the “habit of the slave "— 
of the Russian peasant. 

Fifthly, the influence of the Church. 
Russia i§ possibly the most priest-ridden 
nation on earth, and to the devout 
peasant his Czar, the “ Eye of the Lord,” 
the self-anointed* Father of his People, 
is only second in holiness to his God. 
(This feeling of reverence is much stronger 
in the country districts than in the cities. 
Indeed, on three different occasions, once 
in St. Petersburg, once in Cronstadt, and 
once in Moscow, moujiks have informed 
me that they looked forward to the 
Czar’s assassination as a sure step 
towards the amelioration of their con- 
dition.) 

These are the principal forces which 
work for the supremacy of the Govern- 
ment. Upon the side of reform we have 
a numerous and ever-increasing party, 
the determination of each member of 
which is as strong as his or her hold 
upon existence. The lives that have 
been laid down for the cause are as the 
falling of the leaves in autumn, and 
there is not a Revolutionist in all the 
Russias who is not ready to pour out his 
blood like water should occasion arise. 


The gatherings of this party, held by 


* In the Russian Coronation Service the Czar 
crowns himself, the office being too holy for any 
hands but his to perform. 
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stealth and in the shadow of the sword, 
are characterised by an earnestness and a 
fervour in striking contrast with the 
rather hilarious spirit which so often 
animates the free-born electors at politi- 
cal meetings in Great Britain. In Russia 
politics are a matter of life or death ; 
collectively and individually the re- 
formers are staking their very existence 
upon reform, the achievement of which 
necessarily means the extinction of the 
Government. Neither side will volun- 
tarily rescind an item of their pro- 
gramme, and we are presented with the 
spectacle of the irresistible force colliding 
with the immovable post. 

This, in brief, is the situation in 
Russia to-day, and what makes it so 
appalling is that it threatens to become 
chronic. Russia has well been named 
the “ Land of Riddles,” for within her- 
self she holds nearly all the difficulties 
which have vexed the minds of statesmen 
since the earliest dawn of the science of 
government. Besides this main question 


of reaction or reform there are side 
issues—the status of the Jew, the danger 
of the criminal population of Siberia 
getting beyond control, the settlement of 


Poland, and a hundred others—which 
demand immediate attention: for the 
future there are the elements of two 
problems which, in the coming centuries, 
are probably destined to assume world- 
wide importance, viz.: the Colour and 
the Land Questions. 

What, then, is the destiny of Russia? 
Is she to continue in this state of anarchy 
and terrorism, a blot on our civilisation, 
a weltering sore on the face of the earth ; 
or is there some other solution to this 
gigantic problem ? 

The Government professes to find the 
answer to the riddle contained in a 
single word—Repression. To the looker- 
on this course of action is dangerously akin 
to the expedient of putting a variety of 
highly-combustible substances into a pot, 
and then sitting down to watch it boil. 
It is the contention of the exponents of 
this policy that the pot is strong enough 
to resist the internal explosions which 
are taking, and must continue to take, 
place; but even were this very debate- 
_able point granted, the existing condition 


of affairs is a reproach, and may con- 
ceivably be a menace, to the civilised 
world. 

Various other remedies have been put 
forward by theorists both native and 
foreign. In Russia itself there are the 
Constitutional Democratic or Octobrist 
party, which desires the establishment of 
a hereditary monarchy on the lines of 
that which obtains in this country ; and 
the Socialists, whose “minimum pro- 
gramme” consists of the establishment 
of a Republic of the most advanced 
description, including such items as the 
redistribution of land, and _ universal 
adult suffrage, irrespective of sex. 

Let us examine the chances of success 
of these two suggested forms of govern- 
ment, always remembering that the 
event of failure would probably lead to 
a disruption of the Empire, in which 
case there would inevitably ensue a state 
of perpetual warfare between its mem- 
bers infinitely worse than any phase 
through which Russia has yet passed. 
Remembering, also, that the dissolution 
of Russia would mean a hopeless weaken- 
ing of the North-East frontier of Europe, 
a consideration which may be of serious 
importance in the future. 

After the most cursory examination 
we may dismiss the second scheme, the 
Ideal Republic of the Socialists, as 
utterly impracticable. Probably no 
people on earth are yet fitted for such 
a form of government; the. result of 
experimenting with it in a country like 
Russia could only bring disaster. The 
official data for the year 1903—the most 
recent available—gives the number of the 
population at 144,194,000, of which only 
26,558,000 can read or write. Some of 
the tribes in Russia, such as the Kir- 
ghizes, Mordva, Tshuvash, and others, 
are in a savage state; indeed, it was 
discovered not many years ago that the 
practice of offering human sacrifices still 
survived in one of these tribes. It is 
obvious that to give equal citizen rights 
to all, in a country where such varying 
states of civilisation prevail, would be as 
absurd as perilous. 

Moreover, the Russian peasant himself 
would never agree to some of the pro- 
jected. “reforms.” Universal suffrage, 
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without distinction of race, sex, or class, 
has been offered him; but the moujik 
would not admit that his wife, whom he 
regards as his chattel, should enjoy equal 
rights in the State with himself. Nor 
would the ignorant masses of the people 
approve the emancipation of the Jews. 
“It is inadmissible,” they say, “that a 
Jew should become a Tshinovnik and rule 
over Christian souls.” With regard to 
the nationalisation of land, which is 
demanded by the more advanced theorists 
of the Socialistic party, it is inconceiv- 
able that the peasant would forego his 
cherished ambition of becoming a small 
landowner. Probably such a measure 
would be foredoomed to failure in any 
community—until acquisitiveness has 
ceased to be the most prominent 
characteristic of the human mind. 

The second suggestion, that of an 
hereditary monarchy to be modelled on 
the British Constitution, seems at first 
glance more feasible ; but it is extremely 

doubtful whether this form of government 
' could hold Russia, or, indeed, any but the 
Anglo-Saxon people, who, by tradition 
and by nature are averse to any sudden 
political change. , It is impossible to 
imagine any ministry in a Russian 
House of Commons having a consistent 
majority. If the numbers were in pro- 
portion to the population, then the Polish 
representatives would constitute one- 
twelfth of the entire assembly. The 
Poles would strive for Home Rule, and 
they would be supported by the represen- 
tatives of the Lithuanians, the Georgians, 
the Armenians, the Letts and Esths, and 
all the other subject nationalities of 
Russia. It is more than probable that the 
first act of a Russian Parliament, the legis- 
lation of which was not restricted by the 
Constitution, would be to abolish itself. 

There yet remains one way out of this 
maze of difficulties—that self-govern- 
ment should be granted to the various 
nationalities, until at length Russia 
should consist of autonomous States, 
linked in a common brotherhood, united 
under one Crown. This scheme, if it were 
carried out at all, would of necessity, 
having regard to the undeveloped state 
of a great part of the Czar’s dominions, 
be of slow and gradual accomplishment. 
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An important factor of success would be 

that autonomy should be g:anted volun- 
tarily by the Crown, rather than that the 
Government should appear to be coerced 
by the menace of revolution into the 
concession of freedom to the people. 
One of the two reasons for the loyalty of 
Finland to the Russian throne is her 
gratitude to Alexander II., whose memory 
to this day is cherished among the 
Finnish people; the other is content- 
ment, and the knowledge of her inability 
to stand alone. Both of these causes of 
loyalty would operate on the other parts 
of the Empire, notably on Poland and 
the Baltic Provinces (the most ripe for 
self-government), where mistrust of 
Germany is openly avowed. 

This, it seems, is the only way in which 
Russia can be raised from her present 
unhappy condition, and saved from the 
horrors of renewed and more violent civil 
war which loom large upon her horizon. 

It is not to be supposed that the con- 
summation of such a scheme could be 
reached quickly or without great diffi- 
culties. Some of the latter can be 
foreseen already. Both Germany and 
Austria would strenuously oppose the 
granting of autonomy to Russian Poland; 
while the Muscovite peasant would be 
unwilling to relinquish what his fathers 
won by the might of the sword. But the 
difficulties, though great, and calling for 
more disinterestedness and foresight than 
Russia’s statesmen have generally shown, 
are not insuperable. If such an idea 
could be placed before the Russian 
people, giving them a declared goal 
towards which they and their Czar 
would work on well-defined lines, that 
patriotism which is such a marked virtue 
in the national character would sustain 
them in the dangers and adversities 
which beset the path of all human 
progress, and enable them to attain at 
last the high place among the nations 
which is their heritage. And no one 
can doubt that they have in them the 
elements of a great people. It is even 
conceivable that in the distant future 
out of the North the New Race shall 
come, purified by fire and the sword, 
to inherit her trust and continue her 
work, 
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By F, Cc. 


m AVE you had any callers to-day?” 
“No.” 
“Not Mrs. Westbrook ?” 

“No one.” 

“I thought you expected Mrs. West- 
brook.” 

“She didn’t come. It rained.” 

“Then I suppose you didn’t go out?” 

“No. I read.” 

“Ah, well, darling, you always man- 
age to amuse yourself somehow!” 

She strangled a sigh, and, turning a 
lath of the Venetian blind impatiently, 
stared out into the darkness of the silent 
little street. An hysterical impulse to 
smash something was upon her, but her 
husband did not suspect it. He filled 


his briar-root, and stretching forth his 
slippered feet to the fender, continued to 
be conversational. 

“T answered Tommy’s letter from the 
office this afternoon,’ he said. 
What did you say?” 


“ Did you? 
“T told him I was convinced that the 
school was an excellent one, and he 
mustn’t make complaints. Schoolboys 
will always grumble if one listens to 
them. It would be a needless expense to 
send him anywhere else We should 
have to pay for a new set of books, you 
know—none of the ones he kas would do.” 

“ Wouldn’t they?” 

“One school will never use another 
school’s books. What are you looking 
out of the window for?” 

“JT don’t know,” she murmured. 
“ Would you like me to sit down?” 

“ Well, yes; it’s cosier.” 

“ As you please, dear.” 

She took the inevitable chair, by the 
inevitable lamp, on the inevitable green 
table-cover. How long had she sat here 
every evening, looking at her husband’s 
slippers, and the smoke curling from his 
pipe? A lifetime, it seemed to her sick- 
ness of soul! And presently he would 
take the pipe out of his mouth, and, 
smiling complacently, observe what a 
“pretty room they had made of it,” and 
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that the rent was “unusually cheap” for 
the best part of Croydon. She knew it 
all by heart, the evening programme ; 
and once ! Once her evenings had 
been passed in the theatre; there had 
been the chatter of the dressing-room, 
and applause and excitement to sustain 
her. A lifetime? Nonsensé—a hundred 
years at least! Surely it must be a 
hundred years since George looked 
romantic to her eyes, and a “ dear little 
home of their own,” was a phrase sound- 
ing like music in her ears! Yet Tommy, 
the dissatisfied, was but twelve years 
old. Great heavens! the monotony of it 
all—the deadly, dreary calm ! 

She lay awake in the night, rebelling 
against it furiously. The nostalgia of 
the footlights,a loathing of the suburban 
gentility, was upon her, just as it had been 
long ago, when the novelty of her married 
life had worn away, and left her restless 
first. Then, however, the discontent had 
passed ; she had repressed it. ‘There had 
been her child, the interests of maternity. 
But now the child was a boy at boarding- 
school in Brighton, and she was alone, as 
completely as before his birth. George 
was in the City allday. What companion 
was he to her—or she to him? 

She did not sleep; she watched the 
daylight filtering through the blinds, 
and touching with grey the gloom of the 
familiar furniture. To George, each 
piece of their furniture was a monument 
to success. He recalled the circum- 
stances of its purchase, the joy he had 
felt when it had come home from the 
shop; but she—how weary of it all she 
was! How abominably tired of every- 
thing! She found it difficult to realise 
that there had been a time when she, 
too, had contemplated washstands and 
tables with delight. In him the pride of 
possession survived; in her it was as 
dead as Queen Anne. 

There was a butter-dish on the break- 
fast-table that had cost seven-and- 
sixpence; and at eight o'clock, when 
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they went downstairs, George remarked, 
as it was his habit to do three times a 
week, that he was glad they had bought 
it, though it seemed an extravagance at 
the time. 

“The difference in the price of things 
is only felt at the moment, and if one 
gets the better article, one has the 
pleasure of it always; eh, dear?” 

“Yes; that is so,” she answered. 

“See how nice it looks; and we don’t 
miss the money any more to-day than if 
we had bought one for ninepence-half- 
penny, do we?” 

“ As you say; one only feels the outlay 
at the time.” 

She was reflect- 
ing that, after this 
morning, she 
would never look 
at the butter-dish 
any more; nor lie 
awake in the 
ghastly bedroom ; 
nor sob out her 
soul and beat her 
hands under the 
oppression of the 
lonely parlour. 
She would end it 
all; she would go 
back to her old 
life—she had de- 
termined it. This 
was the last time 
that she and 
George would ever 
sit together at 
breakfast ; after 
this morning he would never see her 
again—when he returned from the City 
she would be gone. 

He would not miss her much; and, as 
for herself, she would be free. She caught 
her breath in a foretaste of rapture. 
Free! They were not, they never had 
been, suited to each other. What could 
her loss mean to him? A strangeness, 
a discomfort, just at first; but that 
would soon wear off, and then he 
would drop into his old jog-trot way 
of life. 

He kissed her, and took himself off, 
with his newspaper, and his little 
bustling air she had learnt to know 


When he returned she would be gone. 
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so well. As his lips touched her, she 
faltered in her purpose, but only for an 
instant. 

When the front door had closed behind 
him, she went up to the bedroom again, 
and carefully packed a few things. 
While she was engaged in this fashion, 
the cook knocked, and asked her for 
orders for lunch and dinner. She replied 
that she should not require any. The 
woman was retiring when she remem- 
bered that George would be here, and 
she gave instructions that a chop should 
be bought in readiness for him when he 
came in. He would want his dinner, of 
course, though 
they would have 
begun their sepa- 
rate lives by then. 

There was an 
up-train due in 
about five minutes, 
she learnt, upon 
reaching the sta- 
tion; and she 
bought a third- 
class ticket, be- 
cause, in her life 
of independence, 
it would be more 
than ever necessary 
to economise. She 
waited with fever- 
ish impatience, 
fearful, even 
though she smiled 
at the fear, that 
something would 
happen at the last 
minute to frustrate her purpose and 
detain her. 

The train was punctual, however, and 
she sprang in with a gasp of thanks- 
giving. She had not the compartment 
to herself, though she would have pre- 
ferred a vacant one; she saw there was 
a boy in the further corner. Still, it 
might have been worse ; she might have 
found herself travelling up with some 
of their neighbours, who would have 
pestered her with their small-talk and 
interrogatories. 

But what was the matter with the 
boy? 

She turned her eyes to him, attracted 












by certain spasmodic movements he was 


making — contortions suggesting an 
anxiety to escape observation, even 
greater on his part than -her own. 


Merciful powers! the boy was Tommy ! 

“Tommy,” she said, severely, “ what 
does this mean?” 

He did not cry; he returned her gaze 
with something of defiance. 

“I—I am running away,” he said. 
“ Where are you going, mother?” 


“Running away?” she echoed. “How 
could you do such a wicked thing?” 
“T hate it!” he returned. “It’s so 


beastly I am going to London to be a 
cabin-boy. Are you going to send me 
back?” , 

She broke into a short laugh that 
ended in a sob. The similarity of 
their situation had its humour and its 
pathos. 

“Don’t be frightened of me,” she mur- 
mured gently. “Tell me all about it, 


Tommy. Why aren’t you happy at 
school ?” 
“It's beastly!’”” he repeated. “I 


wanted to be put somewhere else, and 
you and father wouldn’t do it. I made 
up my mind to run away when the 
doctor caned me this morning. He read 
father’s letter out loud before all the 
class, and then he called me up to his 
desk, and ladled me. I'm going to sea ; 
I’m sick of my life.” 

She changed her seat, and put her 
arms round him, kissing him, and 
drawing his head down upon her bosom. 

“We all have to put up with things, 
Tommy,” she said; “all of us—even 
father and I do. But you shouldn't 
have run away, little man: only cowards 
run away from trouble; the brave people 
grin and bear it.” 

“Do they?” he asked. “Do you?” 

“You shall go to another school,” she 
said, evading the inquiry, “if you aren’t 
happy at Dr. Barnett’s. Or you shall 
have a tutor till you’re older!” 
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Merciful powers ! the boy was Tommy. 


The train was speeding towards its 
destination swiftly, but its progress was 
not more rapid than the workings of her 
mind. She and her son were both 
“running away.” Was it possible the 
schemes of the one were as idle as the 
other’s?—the grievances as visionary? 
She did not know; she could not decide; 
but a feeling of shame possessed her, 
strangely new. 

In the silence that had fallen between 
them, Tommy meditated, looking side- 
ways at her grave face. 

“If I go back to the doctor's first,” he 
pointed out abruptly, “I shall be ladled 
harder than ever.” 

“You shall never go back to the 
doctor's any more,” she promised him. 

“We'll go and have lunch at a con- 
fectioner’s in Regent Street, Tommy; 
and then you'll go home with me, and 
we'll talk to father. Oh! and, Tommy, 
I'm not angry with you a bit—only very 
glad we happened to meet.” 
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The Romance of Bottle Messages. 


S far back as the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth there was a Crown 
official known as the “ Uncorker 

of Ocean Bottles,” whose duty it was to 
open all sealed bottles cast up by the sea 
and examine the contents. The appoint- 
ment arose inacurious manner. Strange 
as it may appear in these days, the first 
intimation of the Dutch having taken 
possession of Nova Zembla_ reached 
England by means of “ bottle post.” 

In that year, 1598, a fisherman picked 
up a tarred bottle on the sands near 
Dover. It was forwarded to the Lord 
High Admiral of England, and upon 
being opened was found to contain a 
parchment setting forth thenews. Queen 
Elizabeth attached so much importance 
to the “find,” she immediately issued 
instructions that all sealed bottles cast 
up by the sea, or found floating therein, 
were to be sent at once to the Lord High 
Admiral, whose property they were to 
become under the designation of ‘Sea 
Prizes.” Neglect to comply with the 
order meant the gibbet ! 

The office of “Uncorker of Ocean 
Bottles” was thus created. This official 
alone had the right to open any bottle 
cast ashore on the coast of England. 
The first to hold the position was one 
Thomas Tonfield, and in a subsequent 
report it was shown that in one year he 
had opened fifty-two bottles, flasks, 
flagons, and other ocean messengers, 
containing all sorts of news of disasters 
at sea. 

The official “ Uncorker” continued to 
flourish down to the reign of George III., 
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when the position was abolished. Little 
attention was paid to ocean bottles after 
that, until, some twenty years ago, the 
United States founded a department 
known as the Hydrographic Office, the 
object being to ascertain the drift of the 
various ocean currents by means of 
bottles thrown overboard from ships at 
sea. Special bottles and printed slips 
were supplied to ship-masters, and it is 
interesting to note how long some of 
these ocean messengers have remained in 
the water and what immense distances 
they have travelled. 

A bottle message from the sailing 
ship St. Enoch was despatched when the 
vessel was some seven hundred miles 
west of Sierra Leone, on the coast of 
Africa. It drifted right across the 
Atlantic to the vicinity of the West 
Indian Isles. ‘There it was caught by 
the Gulf Stream and carried northward, 
following the trend of the American 
coast until off Newfoundland. From 
thence it commenced a second journey 
across the Atlantic, finally landing on 
the Shetland Islands, where it was found 
on the 20th March, 1896. It had accom- 
plished a record drift of nearly 8,000 
miles in less than a thousand days. 

The present Prince of Monaco is an 
ardent student of the sea, more especi- 
ally of its currents and the secrets hidden 
in its vast depths. In July, 1887, while 
cruising in his yacht, a bottle was thrown 
overboard by him in mid-Atlantic. It 
was not recovered until seven years later, 
when it was picked up on the beach of 
San Salvador, in the Bahamas. It had 








drifted towards the African coast in the 
first instance, narrowly escaping going 
ashore at the Canaries and Cape Verd 
Islands. Caught by a counter-current, it 
was carried back towards the spot where 
it was cast adrift, describing a vast loop 
in its progress. Finally, it came ashore 
in the Bahamas. 

In point of time it was one of the 
longest bottle drifts on record, but it has 
been eclipsed by a bottle which was 
found recently on the beach near Car- 
marthen. The latter contained a mes- 
sage, dated as far back as 13th March, 
1898, which stated that the steamship 
Brunswick was sinking off Cape Horn. 
It was the first intimation to reach 
England regarding the fate of the long- 
missing vessel, and it is curious that it 
should have been cast on shore in Great 
Britain, after drifting all the way from 
the Horn. In another case a bottle 
which was thrown overboard in 1837 by 
an American captain was not recovered 
until twenty-one years later, when it was 
picked up on the coast of Ireland. 

As in the case of the SS. Brunswick, 
mentioned above, bottle messages fre- 
quently supply the only clue to the fate 
of a missing vessel. On the 15th 
November, 1875, a United States coast- 
guard picked up a bottle on the beach 
near Cape Flattery. It contained a 
letter which was written by a lady pas- 
senger on board the ill-fated steamer 
Pacific, and which was addressed to her 
daughter in San Francisco. In pathetic 
language it told that the steamer was 
sinking, that the water was gaining every 
moment, and the lights going out. The 
writer went on to say that the letter was 
to be regarded as her last will and 
testament, by which she left everything 
belonging to her to her daughter. 

The Pacific was an old paddle-wheeler 
which went down off Cape Flattery with 
all hands. The letter written by the 
distressed mother was duly forwarded to 
the daughter, and was subsequently pro- 
duced in Court as the last will of the 
former. : 

Some years back a bottle was picked 

_up on the Irish coast near Queenstown, 
which was found to contain a quaint 
message. The paper read: 

No. 70, January, 1909. 
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“If the finder of this bottle is a woman 
who has not a grey hair in her head, who 
does not nag, who can cook a decent 
meal, and who wishes to marry a sailor 
who is away from home most of the 
time, or if the finder knows such a 
person, will she or he write to James 
Gleason, ordinary seaman, by whom this 
bottle was sealed and thrown overboard 
from the SS. Virginia, in mid-Atlantic, on 
the 29th March, 1895.” 

The paper was forwarded to the 
United States Hydrographic Office. It 
was believed to be a hoax, but it proved 
to have a remarkable sequel. On the 
3rd May, 1900, the SS. Virginia was 
dashed to pieces on the rocks off Cape 
Hatteras. Among those who were lost 
was one James Gleason, ordinary seaman, 
who was found to be rated on the ship’s 
books as “ unmarried.” 

On one occasion, at least, the captain 
of an apparently doomed vessel found 
that it was not always advisable to 
entrust a message to the waves. Believ- 
ing the end was close at hand he 
scribbled a note to his wife in which he 
confessed that he had married her for 
her money. The bottle containing the 
message was cast into the deep, but at 
the last moment the captain and crew 
of the sinking ship were rescued by a 
passing vessel. They were subsequently 
landed in England, and reached their 
homes in safety. 

Years passed, and all thought of the 
bottle message had faded from the gallant 
mariner’s mind. But on this’ occasion 


Neptune proved a trustworthy mail- 
carrier. The bottle was found. The letter 


it contained was forwarded to the lady 
to whom it was addressed, reaching her 
by means of the ordinary post. In view 
of what followed the captain may have 
been forgiven for wishing that he had 
gone down with his ship. 

The island of St. Kilda has a regular 
mail service with the mainland by means 
of bottle post. For the greater part of the 
year the inhabitants of this lonely isle 
are cut off from all communication with 
the outer world. They place their letters 
in a bottle or tin canister, which is sealed 
and cast adrift. One of these mail- 
carriers from St. Kilda. was picked up 
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some time ago on the island of Burra, 
west of the Shetlands, having travelled 
three hundred miles in safety. It con- 
tained ten letters, which were duly for- 
warded to the various addresses. 

Within the past year a bottle was 
washed ashore on the coast of Norway 


containing letters and a packet of: 


tobacco. The letters, which were written 
in Icelandic, showed that the messenger 
from the sea had come all the way from 
the Vestmanna Islands, which are 


situated off the southern coast of Iceland. 
Like the people of St. Kilda, the few 


inhabitants of the Vestmannas have no 
communication with the outside world 
except by bottle post. When placing 
their letters in a bottle they generally 
add a small packet of tobacco as a 
reward to the finder. The bottle is then 
carefully sealed and thrown into the sea 
when a south wind is blowing, so that the 
current usually carries it straight to the 
Icelandic shores. The bottle in question, 
however, evidently got out of its course, 
and had taken fully twelve months to 
reach the Norwegian coast, a distance of 
over one thousand miles. 


CREATION’S CHANT. 


By ENID A. BAGNOLD. 


O-NIGHT they played us Handel. Organ, fiddle, 
Dim lights, red roses,—all the elements 
Quite absolutely guaranteed to riddle 
The mask we clap upon our sentiments, 
“You liked it?” “ Yes!” and strain resentfully 
Against that pale speech old Creation lashed 


And wrapt so firm about our souls. 


“I liked it.” 


I said 


Heavens! how the great chords crashed ! 


I pulled a red rose from the bowl and pressed 

My lips into the heart of it to shed 

The spilt dew, straining on to get possessed 

Of all of it that was so red, so red. 

So throbbing red! The chords welled up and broke 
Upon the tense, deep wells of sound, and high 

The dead lights leapt ; the subtil flames awoke 


And swung among the shades: the curtains swung. 
Dead Handel stooped adown the chords and breathed 
One long, divine all-tender note that sung 

Its way along the quivering wires of sound, 

To where a pulse within the soul is bound 
. The Moment rose thro’ tears and poised its might 

A second on the shaken wings of Night, 

And God stood out among the stars and cried, “ ’Tis I!” 

And that great cry 
Burnt on by all the planets of the sky, 
Rolled echoing out upon eternity. 











OTHING more impressively beauti- 
ful has been seen on the London 
stage, at least in my playgoing 

time, than Hauptmann’s “ Hannele,” as 

produced at His Majesty’s Theatre as the 
inaugural piece in Mr. Tree’s new 

“Afternoon Theatre” project. “ Han- 

nele” is a religious poem in dramatic 

form, as, presumably, everyone knows. 

More than that, it is a Christian poem, 

and it is still more intimate because it 

is, in fact, the dramatic poet’s expression 
of Christ’s message to a suffering world. 

The solemn beauty of the play must have 

touched the heart of everyone who saw it ; 

of its impressiveness one needs no other 
evidence than the breathless poise through- 
out of an audience that completely filled 
the theatre. Sacrilege! Irreverence! No 
man or woman would dare suggest it. 

No religious rite was ever further removed 

from profanation. The story is not 

degraded by being given on the stage: 
the stage is ennobled by giving it. 

Even if the actors had been less sincere, 

the play itself is too sincere for scoffing ; 

but the actors were sincere, reverently 
sincere. Surely they too felt the pathos 
of the world-old story and the consola- 
tion of the simple message, “ Come unto 

Me.” Certainly, both story and message 

suffered less in poignancy and in appeal 

at their hands than I have known them to 
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PARKER. 


suffer in many a pulpit utterance. 


Miss 


Marie Léhr was a fresh and wonderful 


revelation. She reached an altogether 
unexpected height ; she gripped the heart 
of the audience, and by the simplest and 
most natural means. Exaggeration 
would have been so easy and so disastrous; 
but her Hannele, with all its pathos of 
fear, despair, and delirium, never passed 
from the convincing bounds of Nature. 
Her restraint was as much a proof of the 
great artiste as her realisation in voice, 
gesture, expression, and intonation of the 
simple-hearted girl driven to desperation 
and torn between fear and hope. Nor 
have we any actor to-day to whom could 
more safely be entrusted the part of 
“The Stranger” than Mr. Henry Ainley. 
That designation on the programme is, 
no doubt, a concession, but as he appears 
only as a figure in Hannele’s delirium, a 
fever-dream dramatically presented, it 
seems affected as well as idle to shun 


the plain fact that Our Saviour is 
intended in the figure. With his fine 
voice, his earnest elocution, his dig- 


nity of manner, and a rare refinement 
of countenance, Mr. Ainley has excep- 
tional qualifications for such an imper- 
sonation. He does not “make up” to 
resemble the conventional ideas of Christ’s 


appearance. To do so would necessarily 
be dramatically unsound, for it is 
D—2 
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Hannele’s fever-dream that is passing in 
action before us, and in her delirium it is 
in the likeness of the good schoolmaster 
Gottwald that Christ appears to her. 
Such a production is epoch-making in 
connection with our stage. Impossible 
as it would have been a very few years 
ago, it comes to us now without produc- 
ing a protest. On the contrary, if any 
there are who have been to His Majesty’s 
apprehensive of getting a shock to their 
religious sense of propriety, they must 
have come away with spirits chastened 
by the experience and a good deal 
astonished at theiremotions. “ Hannele” 
and “The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back” are both a revelation to London 
playgoers of the tremendous power the 
stage holds for exacting reverence even for 
the things we most revere as a Christian 
nation. I observe that some critics sneer 
at the emotionality of this play. No 
one need be ashamed of any emotions 
excited by “ Hannele.” They are the best 
and truest and most beneficent of all 
emotions. They are as far removed from 


mere sentimentality as the life-giving sun 


is from the cold reflection of the moon. 

The management of the incidents that 
represent the feverish dreams of “ Han- 
nele” are as nearly perfect in illusion as 
stage-craft can command. One after the 
other the figures that have most influenced 
the life and mind of the unhappy child 
come to her in her slumbers—The cruel 
father, who is no father, bringing terror 
to her soul; the nursing nun takes the 
form and features of her dead mother ; 
the village paupers return to croak their 
spiteful omens in her ear ; heavenly angels 
appear and speak comforting words. But 
the grim figure of Death sits waiting by 
the bedside ; the village tailor brings the 
silver shroud and the veil and the glass 
slippers, and Hannele dons them gladly 
and lies down on her death-bed with her 
mother’s arms about her. The glass 
coffin is borne solemnly in and the dead 
girl is reverently laid in it. Then Christ 
appears to her and raises her to life again. 
“A miracle—a miracle!” murmur the 
awed band of paupers. The lights fade 
away, and come again dimly; the doctor 
is seen standing by the poor bed on which 
the figure of Hannele is lying dead. 
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On the very conventional basis of an 
ill-assorted marriage Mr. Herman Chilton 
has in “Grit” built up a play with so 
many novel phases in the developmént of 
his story and with so true a perception of 
dramatic effect that, when we consider 
that this is his first acted play, we have 
good cause for saying that he has in him 
the power to make a successful dramatist. 
It is very courageous in Miss Lena Ashwell 
to draw upon the unacted dramatist for 
her productions, or at least for so many 
of them, as she has done since her 
occupancy of the Kingsway Theatre, and 
on the whole the experiment has suc- 
ceeded beyond the expectations of most. 
It is courageous because she relinquishes 
that obvious advantage in dealing with 
the uncertain public which a well-known 
and popular name gives to a new produc- 
tion. A recognised author will draw for 
a certain number of nights irrespective 
of the quality of his new work, but the 
productions at the Kingsway must stand 
or fall at once upon their merits alone in 
the eyes of the playgoing public; and 
it is certainly remarkable how accurately 
on the whole Miss Ashwell has gauged 
the public taste. Whether her judgment 
in accepting “Grit” has erred in this 
respect it is not possible to say at the 
moment of writing, but “Grit” is 
certainly an interesting, if not an absorb- 
ing, play. The author has invention, a 
fine talent for writing serious dialogue ; 
he develops his story convincingly, and 
he stimulates us by some admirably 
contrived surprises. At the same time, 
one has very little doubt at the end of 
the first act what the author means to do 
with his characters eventually, and that 
confident forecast does lessen the dramatic 
tension in an audience. 

Baldly the story is this: A large fortune 
has been bequeathed to two persons, 
Edith Winter, a young lady of social 
position, and to Jim Barr, a somewhat 
superior specimen of the artisan class, but 
on condition that they marry, otherwise 
the fortune is to go to certain charities. 
The testator was a friend of the Winters, 
and they expected to inherit the bulk of 
his fortune. Mr. Winter, in fact, has been 
anticipating the fortune so literally that 
he has be2n living upon his expectations, 
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and ifthe money now goes out of the family 
they are ruined. Therefore everything 
conspires to compel Edith to make the 
mésalliance that is hateful to her. The 
other legatee under the will owes his 
luck to having once saved the life of his 
eccentric benefactor. His ambition is 
to benefit the class to which he belongs, 
and he cannot in conscience reject the 
fortune that enables him to carry out 
his beneficent schemes. He appreciates 
Edith’s position, realises her abhorrence of 
the match, but he, also, sees no escape. 
Of course Edith has a devoted but poor 
admirer of her own social rank whose 
claims must be set aside without ruth. 
In the second act we have the beginning 
of the honeymoon and Jim Barr’s renun- 
ciation of all marital privileges, and 
Edith’s grateful, even joyous, acceptance 
of his abnegation, and at this point our 
suspicion of the author’s purpose becomes 
a conviction—Edith will learn in time to 
love this rugged nature that puts her 
happiness and ease of mind before all 
selfish considerations. There remains, 
however, the doubt as to how the con- 
summation is to be effected, and upon 
the author’s solution of that problem 
must rest his appeal to the playgoer. He 
has managed the rather risky dialogue 
between husband and wife in the second 
act admirably, deepening our sympathies 
for both without departing from a per- 
fectly natural interpretation of situation 
or character. Will he be equally success- 
ful in the invention of such plausible 
incident as will convincingly bridge the 
gulf between them? That he does this 
is the author’s triumph, fully justifying, 
in my judgment, Miss Ashwell’s accept- 
ance of his play and assuring me that 
Mr. Chilton has in him the promise of a 
dramatic future when confidence shall 
have given him courage to work ona less 
conventional theme. Judging from “Grit/” 
alone humour is not the author’s strong 
point. I welcome the fidelity with which 
he sticks to his serious purpose and 
declines to be “‘smart”’ at the expense of 
directness, but still we could have wel- 
comed more distinct evidences than 
“Grit” reveals that Mr. Chilton does 
possess'at need the “saving grace.” The 
play is put on the stage and interpreted 
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with all that conscientious care and 
effectiveness which is even now a tradition 
of the Kingsway. 


The fault of “Dolly Reforming Her- 
self,” Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s new play 
at the Haymarket, is its discursiveness ; 
its merits are its vivid characterisation 
and its brilliant dialogue. In these two 
qualities Mr. Jones has never given us 
anything better, but they are not quite 
enough to satisfy the critical mind which 
asks for cohesion, for a single plain tale 
of dramatic texture, for a clearly articu- 
lated design in the pattern of the weaving. 
The theme of the play is the fatuity of 
New Year resolutions which, on the face 
of it, allows for a good deal of scattering 
in the interest. With such a start perhaps 
we ought to be thankful that we are 
required to follow only two threads of . 
the many that might have been woven 
into the fabric. Again, while it is im- 
possible that any actor or actress can 
always be fitted with a part that furnishes 
from start to finish so perfect a scope for 
his or her special traits as Lady Frederick 
afforded Miss Ethel Irving, still we feel it 
a personal injury to pass from her Lady 
Frederick to her Dolly, with whom Miss 
Irving is not on quite such intimate 
terms. Between the genial audacity, the 
Bohemian recklessness,the good-humoured 
social philosophy, and the impulsively 
unconventional moods of Lady Frederick 
and Dolly’s domestic ways of thinking 
and doing, her quite suburban humours, 
a considerable gulf is fixed. Miss Irving 
answers to all requirements, but the 
requirements are, by comparison, of minor 
value, till we come to that one tre- 
mendously stormy scene in the third act, 
when husband and wife have a quarrel 
of truly suburban quality and of extra- 
ordinary vigour over the wife’s debts to 
her dressmakers and milliners. This 
scene is almost savagely indecent, a 
stripping of the last threads of covering 
that form the domestic amenities out of 
naked human nature. It isn’t a “nice” 
scene, but it has the strength of the 
primitive savage. Miss Irving is equal 
to it; but what chance is there here for 
those subtleties of expression, those 
delicate shades of emotion, that were so 
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fascinating and held us in such bondage 
of quivering suspense in her Lady 
Frederick? None, or next to none; and 
therefore some disappointment. The 
scene, however, sweeps all before it, and 
for the time we are carried with it. 
Dolly, as the reformer of others, has her 
opportunity in preserving the proprieties 
between her ultra-sentimental friend Mrs. 
Burgess and the philanderer Captain 
Wentworth, and in this task she is ex- 
tremely diverting. Mr. C. M. Lowne 
contributes a remarkably fine piece of 
vivid characterisation in the part of 
Matthew Barron, an elderly gentleman of 
genial temper and sympathetic nature 
whose misfortune it is to get involved in 
others’ difficulties and having to suffer 
the undeserved fate of scapegoats. 


The patriotic fervour of Henry V. 
accounts for some of its perennial popu- 
larity, and the piquant wooing of 


Katherine for more, but the personality 
of Mr. Lewis Waller must, in our days at 
least, be credited with a very large share 
of the success that always attends its 


revivals. And with every revival Mr. 
Waller’s rendition of the part does un- 
questionably gain in fulness and depth of 
feeling. This is especially noticeable in 
the present revival at the Lyric. With- 
out being any the less the soldier and 
leader of men, at home in the camp and 
on the field, he is even more the statesman 
and ruler. with an overwhelming con- 
sciousness of his responsibilities to his 
people and of his need of Divine help. 
As Shakespeare drew the character we see 
a young man summoned from a life of 
ease and self-indulgence to take up the 
burden of kingcraft in perilous times. 
Behind the light and frivolous tempera- 
ment lies a passionate love of country, a 
strong religious sense, and unsuspected 
powers of acute statesmanship. By a 
series of incidents, admirably invented in 
due relation to the main progress of the 
drama, each of these many facets of 
Henry’s character is presented in turn, his 
fiery spirit, his love of a practical joke, 
his feeling for dramatic effect (as witness 
his method of bringing the conspirators 
to book), his romantic gallantry, and, 
above all, his sense of the solemnity of 
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his position. It is this latter phase of his 
character that Mr. Waller, in this present 
revival, presents with an impressive force 
he has never shown before. In the invo- 
cation on the eve of Agincourt it has 
hitherto seemed as if the actor conceived 
Henry to be performing a rather per- 
functory concession to habit. I may be 
wrong, but so it struck me. At all events, 
there is nothing perfunctory now in Mr. 
Waller's rendition of this very moving 
scene. He pours out the heart of a man 
who feels a real dependence on the God 
of Battles, and his voice rings with 
sincerity when, after the fight, Henry 
ascribes the victory to God, “ Not to us 
but to Thy arm alone.” Thus Mr. Waller 
has filled out the character as Shakes- 
peare made it, and as such there is no 
more noble, gracious, captivating figure 
on our stage to-day. The company by 
whom he is surrounded are, almost all, 
new to the play, but the play has never 
been more adequately cast. Miss Madge 
Titheradge is a very dainty and enchant- 
ing Katherine, hovering between shyness 
anda wistful submission to her impetuous 
wooer that is very captivating. Mr. 
Louis Calvert’s Pistol is a careful study 
and most diverting, and as an evidence of 
the care with which even the minor parts 
are cast it must suffice to mention that 
Mr. Herbert Jarman’s Williams is, slight 
though it be, made one of the most 
effective episodes in the play. 


Iam afraid “Sir Anthony,” which 
followed “The Worm” at Wyndham’s 
Theatre, is not destined to a prolonged 
run. I grant that Mr. Haddon Chambers 
has got the “tone” of a certain section 
of suburban life very accurately, and 
nothing inherently improbable dims the 
vividness of the picture. We have 
comedy, it is true, but somehow the 
comedy fails to interest us. The inci- 
dent on which the action turns was so 
unconsciously caddish that the further 
we pursue the course of Nemesisin which 
the cad becomes involved, the less funny 
do his tribulations seem and the more 
inclined are we to cry out “Serve him 
right !" which is not exactly the attitude 
in which we can genuinely enjoy Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith. He isclerk toa City 
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firm of produce merchants, and, journey- 
ing to the States on business fdr his firm, 
has met on the steamer and had 
some conversation with a certain “Sir 
Anthony.” His small Philistine soul is 
vastly swelled by this chance intercourse, 
which forthwith becomes magnified into 
a close intimacy. Having to be witness 
in a law suit on behalf of his firm, he 
makes much of the opinion of “ his dis- 
tinguished friend Sir Anthony,” and, hav- 
ing embarked on this mendacity, he 
employs it unscrupulously and comes 
home so great a hero for his aristocratic 
association that he has noalternative but 
to assume all the airs which, in his 
snobbish circle, would be expected of one 
so highly honoured. The play is con- 
cerned with his discomfiture. Sir Anthony, 
whom we never see, repudiates him of 
course, and the author shows ingenuity 
in the invention of quite plausible in- 
cidents whereby the discomfiture is 
brought about. In the end Mr. Clarence 
Chope, clerk, throws up the sponge, 
comes down from his clay pedestal and 
recovers some of his lost ground by a 
plucky stand-up fight with a cynical- 
minded comrade who has been bullying 
him all through the piece. An uneventful 
suburban love story meanders gently 
through the play. The only part in the 
cast for which any genuine interest can 
be felt is that of Chope’s sister, Victoria, 
played by Miss Nina Boucicault. She is the 
only really sane-minded personage in the 
comedy, tad Miss Boucicault makes the 
most possible of the part, which, after 
all, is rather colourless. Mr. Grossmith 
struggles nobly, but he is badly handi- 
capped by the necessity of playing up to 
a single false position of his own mak- 
ing ; the part lacks variety. He is either 
strutting the stage with an inflated air 
of self-importance or writhing under the 
shocks of exposure. A vulgar imposture 
is a thin basis for a three-act comedy. 


Whatever the measure of success “ The 
Antelope” has or may score at the 
Waldorf Theatre, which reopened late in 
November under its new and enterprising 
management, must be set down chiefly 
to the ability of the cast engaged for the 
production, and in some measure, too, to 
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the beauty of the scenes. But a more 
utterly vapid “book” can hardly be con- 
ceived and, though Dr. Hugo Felix is the 
composer of the music, not even his 
acknowledged skill can rise with entire 
success through the stifling atmosphere 
of thinness and inconsequence in the plot. 
As I cannot be expected to describe what 
does not exist I must leave the “story” 
of “ The Antelope ” alone, except to say 
that it takes from a recent French farce 
the episode of a matrimonial insurance 
agency established to ensure husbands 
against their wives eloping; and a 
certain Joe Derrick, having a romantic 
and flirty wife, takes out a policy in the 
agency for £2,000. Thereupon the 
manager of the agency has his work cut 
out for him in baffling the efforts of Mrs. 
Derrick to slip out of the matrimonial 
noose. It is plain that here is a founda- 
tion for a possibly amusing farce, jbut 
unless the complications move with some- 
thing like lightning speed, and are 
cleverly invented moreover, the thing 
must pall. In transforming the farce to 
a musical comedy Mr. Adrian Ross has 
had to introduce musical numbers at the 
stated periods, and this clog upon the 
action absolutely nullifies whatever spirit 
there might be otherwise. As the piece 
proceeds we get less and less of plot and 
ever more and more of lyrical impedi- 
ment, till in the end there is no story left 
worth speaking of. Mr. Ross has done 
much better than this; probably he, as 
well as the composer, felt before he 
finished that he had taken the wrong road 
at the start. Mr. Fred Wright, junior, and 
Mr. Fred Emney were, of course, very 
amusing in the eccentric characters, the 
matrimonial assurance agent and the 
apprehensive husband, and Miss Kitty 
Gordon plays the philandering wife with 
irrepressible gaietyandaplomb. Many of 
the musical numbers are captivating 
also, but the play as a whole is 
more than usually inconsequent, even as 
musical farces go. 


“The Hon’ble Phil” has given place 
at the Hicks Theatre to “ What Every 
Woman Knows,” transferred from the 
Duke of York's, “in its entirety,” to 
allow for the production of “ Peter Pan” 
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at its old and familiar home. And 
“Peter Pan” I understand is already, as 
always, being booked up weeks and 
weeks ahead. I don’t wonder; it is the 
miracle play of childhood, and none of 
us ever get too old to recall with joy, if 
shyly, those dear imaginative days when 
all the world was such a mysterious blend 
of fact and fancy. Mr. G. P. Huntley 
takes himself, I believe, to America. I 
hope America will take to him and enjoy, 
as Londoners enjoy, his drolly incon- 
sequent ramblings, his Huntley-esque art- 
lessness, which made up the greater share 
of what there was to enjoy in “The 
Hon’ble Phil.” He was one of the 
authors of that musical “contraption,” 
and perhaps he will see the advantage of 
keeping to the réle of actor hereafter. 
Mr. Huntley apparently cannot be funny 
in cold blood. Pen and paper do not 
inspire him as the footlights do; but if 
he cannot make his own plots, he can do 
amazingly funny things with other folks’ 
plots, be they thin or substantial. 


Once more “ The Follies” are among 
us, capering, singing, burlesquiog and 


story-telling at the Apollo Theatre. The 
fun is light, but it is fast, and leaves 
mirth-loving audiences no interval to 
turn critics or wonder why the laugh 
comes so promptly and so continuously. 
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The best thing they have in their Christ- 
mas programme is an extravagant 
travesty on the production of “ Faust” 
at His Majesty’s, treated in pantomime 
vein. The burlesque is amusing enough, 
very droll from the serious air with which 
the perversion from tragedy to farce is 
accomplished. Mr. H. G. Pélissier is 
Mephistopheles, and that remarkably 
versatile composer, manager, actor and 
singer, not to add also scenic designer, 
may be conceived as adapting his rotund 
person to the conventionally thin and 
wily tempter. It is quite hopeless to 
identify so genial a wit as the arch- 
enemy of human happiness. Equally 
impossible is it to conceive of him as 
Cupid, whom he essays to be in an 
extravaganza entitled “ Love’s Garden,” 
the most ambitious novelty, bar “ Faust,” 
in the new programme. “ Love’s Garden” 
has its full share of humorous absurdities 
besides Mr. Pélissier posing as Cupid and 
shooting Cupid's arrows with disastrous 
results. The London County Council is 
made the butt of his satire, and in the 
end Love’s beautiful garden gets bowd- 
lerised into a shockingly hideous public 
park. But a merit which all the patrons 
of “The Follies” have been prompt to 
recognise in their entertainment is that, 
with all the fun, there is never anything 
coarse—a word or gesture to which any 
fastidious mind could take exception. 
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“The DORR 


By A. WILSON-BARRETT. 


(All rights reserved.) 


- HE Duke” arrived in New Zea- 
land with a few pounds in his 
pocket—he had met rather a 

smart set of card players on board—and 
an extensive and wonderful wardrobe. 
This latter was, I think, the cause of his 
ducal name, the boys having an idea 
that such unaccustomed luxuries as 
dressing - gowns, bearing a suspicious 
resemblance to a girl’s tea-gown, kid 
gloves and patent shoes, not to mention 
a round dozen of everything, even dress 
suits and overcoats, were the natural 
appendages of a duke. At any rate, he 
obtained the name from the very first, 
and its appropriateness never being 
called in question, he retained it long 
after his lovely clothes had departed 
into oblivion. 

There was no doubt about it, the 
Duke was new-chummy—very new- 
chummy. Indeed, his candid belief in 
mankind, his unwillingness to accept or 
believe in an intended insult, his credulity 
in the matter of the value of bucking, 
broken-winded, and generally unsound 
horses, was so extreme that in the end 
the boys got tired of taking rises out of 
him; the jest having something of the 
quality of enjoyment to be got from 
flogging a dead horse, or hitting a man 
when he’s down; and the average colo- 
nial prefers to pit his wit against 
another's sharpness, taking pleasure only 
in “ besting” one as clever as himself. 

So, at last, when all the hoary old 
jokes had been played on him, and he 
had been on different occasions the lord, 
if not the master, of some of the most 
vicious brutes on the station, the Duke 
was left in peace, and gradually settled 
down to the usual harmless, unnecessary 
existence of cadet on a New Zealand 
farm. 

Although a cadet, and a new chum, 
the Duke was by no means a youth 
when I first knew him, being a man of 
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about forty-two or forty-three. He was 
a tall, thin being, with grave sad eyes, 
and rather pale face, whose expression of 
gentlemanly good nature nothing seemed 
ever to disturb. 

For the rest, he was supposed to be 
going to buy land eventually, and had 
a certain amount of money of his own, 
half of which on its arrival disappeared 
promptly by post to some mysterious 
quarter of which we knew nothing. 

When I say that nothing disturbed the 
Duke's good nature I am perhaps wrong, 
for he had an extremely sensitive mind, 
and before they found out each other’s 
good points, the man-of-the-world rough- 
ness of some of his associates, together 
with certain colonial peculiarities, must 
have tried him at times. 

As an impartial observer myself, I 
should say that the difference between a 
colonial and an English native of the 
better class consists chiefly in the fact 
that one has been brought up to make 
money, and the other to spend it. 

Another difference is that you can 
never get a real thorough-going colonial 
to admire anything you want him to. 
As, for instance, should you buy a 
“screw” thinking it a bargain, and 
show it to an Englishman; if he knows 
you haye already paid for it, he will 
give it due admiration, keeping any dis- 
paraging opinion he may have formed of 
the article to himself, as being too late 
to be of service, and as not conducing to 
the general amenities of society. Now, 
a thorough-going colonial—but I will 
give you a case. 

I remember once showing a gelding 
I had just bought to a farmer of my 
acquaintance of the real old anything- 
pertaining - to-home-non-admirari-order. 
He entered the stable cheerfully, and 
lifted the horse’s fore-leg, looked surprised, 
and lifted the other; looked more sur- 
prised, sighed deeply, and opened the 











animal’s mouth. This sight apparently 
was an unsatisfactory one, for he closed 
it hastily and went for the hind legs. 
These he examined with care for some 
time, dropped them, walked away a dis- 
tance, returned, felt the brute over again, 
and then stood gazing sadlyatit. I was 
delighted. I knew at once what was the 
matter. He couldn’t find anything 
wrong. What would he do? He 
wouldn’t admire it; that was certain. 
At length a happy thought struck him. 
“I wouldn’t keep the brute in my stable 
a week,” he said cheerfully. ({f had 
given £15 for it and thought it a bargain.) 
“It’s legs ’1l go some day ; I can see it in 
its eye!” 

Perhaps I have unconsciously exagge- 
rated this a trifle, but you can see what I 
mean. 

As time went on, however, the Duke 
and the boys began to like each other. 
When the Duke had money he was 
always a sure friend; when he hadn't he 
always found one. This latter, indeed, 
was, to do him justice, pretty often, for 
his ideas on the subject of finance were 
shaky, and he was generally hard up. 
He would lend or spend his money early 
in the quarter, and later on, seeing things 
that took his fancy, would simply get 
them. The paying for them was an 
affair that came afterwards, in the natural 
course of events, and as such was to be 
thought of and provided for—afterwards. 

It was a bad theory, and one that led 
him into scrapes at times; tradesmen 
requiring their money and asking for it 
sternly. However, the kind feeling every- 
one entertained for him kept him from 
serious trouble, and only a worried look 
on his gentle face showed us when he 
was in deeper water than usual. 

The Duke had been with us nearly 
five years when the event occurred which 
showed us an unexpected side of his life, 
and which finished his career in New 
Zealand. 

It was Christmas Eve —a colonial 
Christmas Eve—with the temperature 
100 deg. in the shade, and a howling 
nor’-wester on. 

From early morning the hot wind had 
roared through the blue-gum plantations 
on the run, breaking the young trees off 
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like matches, and sending sheets of iron 
from the roofs clattering through the air. 
All day long swirling clouds of dust had 
thickened the atmosphere to the density 
of a London fog, darkening the world, and 
making the sun appear in the last stage 
of an eclipse. 

Our own run was fairly sheltered, 
fortunately, though some of the turnip 
land was getting blown a bit; and we 
had spent the day watching our neigh- 
bours’ farms on the higher level drifting 
towards us, and speculating how much 
of their top soil we should be the richer 
for on the morrow. 

Immediately above us was a noted 
spot for winds, while we were, so to 
speak, on the outside edge of the zone, so 
that although their land was better than 
ours we had still the best of the bargain, 
a fact a well-known local auctioneer had 
often taken advantage of in selling land 
in our neighbourhood. 

“Tl give you a good tip, boys,” he 
would say in his breezy way. “The 
land’s stony I know, but it’s cheap. The 
wind can’t shift those boulders. You 
take my advice and buy it. You can 
grow anything on it. How? Why, this 
way. Say you want to put in wheat, 
what do you do? Why, you just wait 
till your neighbour puts it in, then you 
sit down and pray for a nor’-wester. 
What happens? One comes along, and 
next day you have a nice rich top-soil on 
your place,’and your neighbour’s two 
bushel of seed wheat to the acre as well. 
What more do you want for £2?” 

As evening grew on we had tired of 
the wind, and had settled down to a quiet 
game of poker. There were five of us— 
Smith, the owner of the station, myself, 
two managers of adjacent farms, and the 
Duke. The whiskey was passing freely. 
The Duke was not playing. That morn 
ing he had borrowed £50 from me on the 
strength of a committal order made 
against him by an irate tradesman. It 
was the nearest the Duke had ever been 
toa real disaster, and it had given him a 
fright. As a general rule he was a 
willing player, but that night he con- 
tended himself with drinking rather ex- 
cessively for him, and watching the game, 
which was a high one. 
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After a time he left us and went out. 
We did not take much notice of his 
absence, as Smith had just struck “ fours,” 
while two of the others had evidently 
something special, by the way. they were 
playing up their hands. 

In the midst of the excitement, when 
betting was getting fast and furious, the 
outside door opened, and the Duke 
rushed in. 

“Boys,” he said eagerly, “there’s a 
swagger awfully bad down at the hut!” 

“ Send him to blazes !” growled Smith. 
“What’s wrong with him? The hut’s 
still there, isn’t it? Hang it all, these 
swaggers have eaten about half the sheep 


on the station this year, not to mention - 


about a ton of tea.” 

“Yes, but this one’s really bad,” said 
the Duke, eagerly. ‘Poor chap; I 
believe he’s dying. He’s got inflammation 
of the lungs, he says.” 

“ Put a plaster on his chest.” 

“ Give him some whiskey.” 

“For the Lord's sake, don’t give him 
whiskey if he’s got inflammation! Dose 
him with lemonade, and keep him cool.” 

“Rub him with Elliman’s.” 

Such were the different suggestions 
thrown at the Duke from every side, but 
he rejected them sadly, and still stood 
hesitating at the door. The Duke, with 
all his colonial experience, had not yet 
fathomed the depths of the common or 
garden swagger. 

Smith, with his four aces clasped to his 
bosom, looked a bit worried at the Duke’s 
pale and eager face. 

“ After all, I don’t want the beggar to 
die on the place,” he murmured. 

“Look here! Are we going to play 
poker or not?” broke in one of the 
players, who had already nearly five 
pounds in the pool, and who was getting 
anxious with only a small straight in his 
hand. 

Smith.looked up. “ Here’s the key for 
the stores, Duke,” he said quickly. ‘“ Use 
what you want, and, dash it all! if you 
are hard up for a job, and think the chap’s 
worth it, ride over to Smithfield for the 
doctor. I'll stand theracket; but, for the 
Lord’s sake, let us get on with our game!” 

The Duke grasped the key, and some 
whiskey, and disappeared gratefully. 


Towards midnight we tired of the 
game, and one of the party suggested an 
expedition to the swagger’s hut, to see 
what was going on. ‘There were a few 
objections from the losers, but they were 
overruled, and, fortifying ourselves with 
another nip, we set out. 

The wind had abated, but the night 
was pitch dark, and we had some difficulty, 
with the whiskey on board, in making 
our way over the distance that separated 
the station from the hut set apart for the 
entertainment of swaggers. 

When we neared the road we could 
hear the sound of a horse approaching in 
the darkness. 

“Who’s that coming at this time of 
night ?” said one of us. 

“Tt must be the Duke with the doctor,” 
replied Smith. “ I’d know the sound of 
the old mare’s hoofs anywhere.” 

We walked towards the spot where we 
knew the gate was, and held it open to 
admit the rider. 

“He’s coming deuced slow,” said Smith. 
“T expect the doctor was out and he’s 
taking it easy.” 

As the horseman drew near, however, 
we saw that he carried something heavy 
in front of his saddle, and that the old 
mare appeared to be exhausted. 

“ He’s found a sheep cast and brought 
it home,” laughed one of the managers. 
“ That’s just like the Duke.” The Duke 
having a way of looking on sheep as so 
many pets, and hating to see anything 
suffer. 

“No, by Gad! it’s a man ora woman,” 
I cried, as they turned in at the gate. 

“It’s a woman! oh, Duke!” came the 
chorus. 

“ Hush, boys!” said the Duke quietly, 
as we gave what appeared to be a bundle 
of rags a lift down from his arms. “It’s 
a poor woman I found on the road, ten 
miles from here, as I came back from the 
doctor’s. He’s coming on directly.” 

“I found her cying by the side of the 
track,” he whispered to me. “ Her man 
—they seem to have been on the tramp 
together—her man, who must be a 
scoundrel, beat her, she told me, and left 
her a couple of days ago to hers fate. 
She was following him. We had better 
take her into the hut and pull her round 





a bit, and then see what we can do for 
her. I don’t know what she’s like, young 
or old, for I couldn’t get a match to keep 
alight, but I had an awful time getting 
her on thehorse. Poorthing! She talks 
like a lady, too!” 

There was a laugh from those who 
caught this last remark—female swaggers 
of any kind being rare; lady ones, as 
you might say, unknown. 

“Don’t laugh, boys,” said the Duke, 
feelingly, glancing to where the woman 
sat huddled up on the ground. She had 
given no sign of life since we lifted her 
from the horse, and appeared half dazed 
when we got her on her feet, and supported 
her to the hut. 

Smith’s swaggers’ hut was a parti- 
cularly palatial one, and fortunately 
possessed two rooms, into the inner one 
of which we carted the woman and 
seated her by the hearth. The Duke 
tied up his horse and joined us shortly 
after. 

Someone had lighted a candle, and the 


flickering light glinted queerly on the bare - 


weather-boards of the hut, and on the 
unkempt bedraggled figure on the hearth. 

As the Duke entered, he staggered, and 
gave a breathless kind of groan. 

“ Alice!” he cried—* Alice! my God ! 
Is it possible ?” 

The woman looked quickly round as 
if to fly, but we were in a cluster by the 
door, and there was no escape that way. 

Then she gave a shriek and threw 
herself against the opposite door. 

“T lied to you!” she cried, wildly, 
“T lied to you, Hubert! He’s very good 
to me. I love him! It’s not true he 
beats me! It was my fault! We are 
happy with one another. Ah! what 
miserable, miserable fate has brought 
you and me together again!” she sobbed 
vehemently. 

At the sound of her voice a sort 
of howl came from the other room. 
“ Alice’’ cried a sick voice. ‘“ Alice, old 
girl! I’m sorry I whacked you. I’m bad, 
my lass! Don’t desert us! I’m very sick.” 

The woman turned quickly with a 
kind of queer triumph in her eyes. “It’s 
him” she said softly. “I’ve found him,” 
—and turning the handle of the door, 
she darted into the’inner room. 
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The Duke was leaning against the 
wall with his hand to his heart. 

“Boys!” I said hastily, “ Let’s go and 
see if the doctor’s coming,” and we 
trooped out. 

“There’s something happened,” mut- 
tered Smith, in a dazed sort of way, as 
we found ourselves at the gate. “ We 
won't chaff old Duky about this. I don’t 
know what it all means, but you saw his 
face, boys—and—altogether—it’s a fair 
thing to have another nip. Come along 
up to the house ”"—which we did. 

The doctor came, I believe, about four 
in the morning. At six the Duke sent 
one of the men for the loan of the station 
buggy, and when we made our way to 
the hut after breakfast it was empty. 

I heard eventually from the doctor, 
that the Duke, after being up all night, 
had driven the man, supporting him as 
best he could in the buggy, to the 
hospital, sixty miles away, with the 
woman in the back seat. 

“As far as I could make out” said the 
doctor, a firm friend of the Duke, “it 
was poor Duky’s wife. She ran away 
from him some years ago with that con- 
temptible scoundrel, and had come down 
to tramping it about the country. It 
appears that the man drank away what 
money they got. He used to receive 
periodical remittances from our friend, 
but concluded to come out here to worry 
for mgre; which, as they were divorced 
some years ago, was rather hard on the 
Duke. I don’t know whether she had 
married this man after the divorce, or 
not—for her sake I hope not. Anyway, 
the Duke is a fine fellow. He gave this 
man £50—I saw it myself—and arranged 
for everything tobe done for both. Poor 
Duke!” 

“Poor Duke!” I thought of the 
committal order, and the Duke’s hazy 
finances, and felt inclined to go to 
town and put an end to the “ other 
man” for good. 

We never saw the Duke again. Some 
time afterwards I received the £50 and a 
letter bidding us good-bye, and thanking 
the boys for all their kindness, 

I believe some of the boys thought 
him a bigger fool thanever. I wondered 
what the woman thought. 
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MARIAN’S 
COMPLAINT. 


By JOHN WOLCOT, 1738. 


INCE truth ha’ left the Shep- 
herd’s tongue, 
Adieu, the cheerful pipe and 
song ; 
Adieu, the dance at closing day ; 
And ah! the happy morn of May. 
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How oft he told me I was fair, 

And wove the garland for my hair ; 

How oft for Marian stripped the 
bower, 

To fill my lap with every flower. 


No more his gifts of guile I'll wear, 
But from my brow the chaplet tear, 
The crook he gave in pieces break, 

And rend his ribbons from my neck. 
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How oft he vowed a constant flame, 
And carved on every oak my name! 
Blush, Colin, that the wounded tree, 
Is all that will remember thee. 
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By “SPECTATOR.” 


«J OT fifty-seven ; massive 
ebonised centre table, 


ormolu 

bead bordered, with cabriole legs 
—two guineas! two-ten! two-fifteen! 
A-n-y advance on two-fifteen? Three 
pounds, thank you, sir! Three pounds— 
guineas! Going at three guineas—for 
the last time at three guineas ” And 
the hammer falls. 

Though the highly desirable table with 
the cabriole legs is not necessarily sold. 

The auctioneer may have knocked it 
down to himself or to the owner, and it 
may figure again and again in sales to 
come. 

The range of the auction-room is as 
wide as human invention. i 

Look at the domestic equipment which 
has become necessary even to the man of 
limited means. The property of the 
millionaire has this in common with the 
household gods of the meanest citizen, 
that both come to the hammer sooner or 
later. 

Change of taste or change of residence, 
debt, or death—the auctioneer’s best 
friend—the old masters of the one and 
the villa furnishings of the other pass 
through the same ordeal. 

The proportion of the public that 
attends the sales is very small. The 
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carved 


regular visitors do not exceed a few 
hundreds, and the number of casual callers 
is quite inconsiderable. 

The young couple are conspicuous as 
bona fide buyers. In the least reputable 
rooms they are the special quarry of the 
touting broker. 

There are firms which date back farther 
than Christie's, but none so distinguished 
for their connection with the fine arts. 
The most celebrated connoisseurs have 
foregathered at King Street, St. James’s, 
from 1766 right down to the present day, 
though Christie’s was not always so 


exclusive as now. 
They evidently had a connection in the * 


hay and corn trade at the end of last 
century, for at that time I find them sell- 
ing loads of “excellent meadow hay,” 
for the Duke of Queensberry. 

“Old Q.” was perhaps a favoured 
client, and Christie had an eye to future 
transactions. But he must already have 
had a reputation among art patrons, for 
he was selling china and Caxtons before 
then. He was in high favour with the 
“nobility and gentry.” He induced the 
great Lord Chesterfield to visit in state a 
collection of pictures he had for sale ; his 
lordship was graciously pleased to approve 
of them. The first Christie knew how to 
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flatter, no doubt; and Lord Chesterfield, 
we may believe, knew how to swallow 
his flatteries. 

It would scarcely be safe for a noble 
lord to imitate him to-day: a scandal- 
loving Press would suggest mercenary 
motives. 

Christie was known to most of the 
eminent men of his time, and sold up 
their belongings when they died. Gains- 
borough painted him, whilst Rowlandson 
and Gillray sketched his audiences. But 
for the change of costume, you find much 
the same people at the sales to-day. By 
the way, the identical ivory hammer 
which was used then is used now. There 
is now, as then, the successful merchant 
turned dilettante,and he makes the best 
of patrons. There are those who buy 
objects of art to be in the fashion and to 
pass the time ; and lastly, the few persons 
of taste who buy solely to please them- 
selves. lt would be extremely embarrass- 
ing to have to descend to particulars as 
to the Christie sales, for almost every well- 
known picture has been sold there at 
some time or other. The goods of the 
Chevalier D’AZon came under their ham- 
mer; he was a friend of the auctioneers. 
Mr. James Christie possesses part of the 
original wardrobe of the Chevalier, which 
he wore during his sensational career as a 
member of the opposite sex. The elegant 
trifles accumulated by another person of 
dubious character, the Countess Dubarry, 
also went to St. James’s. 

The Hamilton sale was the event of 
last century, and it is likely that its 
reputation will outlast the next. There 
were ten thousand lots of pictures, sculp- 
ture, furniture, china and other costly 
objects. The prices are awe-inspiring : 
four thousand four hundred guineas fora 
secretaire, made originally for the luckless 
Marie Antoinette; and six thousand 
guineas for a writing table en suite. The 
Duke of Hamilton, who got together the 
collection, had a sharp eye to business. 
A triptych, originally bought by him for 


forty guineas, sold for sixteen hundred. 


pounds! There are bargains, it is said, to 
be had at Christie’s now. A Terburg is 
reported to have been bought there not 
long ago at a cost of seven guineas, 
which was resold for eighty pounds, and 


finally found its way into a Continental 
gallery at the cost of seven hundred 
pounds. 

The old book auctioneers held their 
sales in the coffee-houses where, as we 
are reminded, the wits were wont tocon- 
gregate. One well-known auctioneer 
used to keep the pot boiling when town 
emptied, by taking his books down to 
Tunbridge Wells, where the bon-ton 
were taking their baths. Sotheby’s in 
books stands where Christie’s does in 
pictures : “ Eclipse first and the rest no- 
where.” Huge sums of money change 
hands every season in the quiet little 
room in Wellington Street. The Beckford 
sale lasted forty days, and produced 
seventy-three thousand pounds. Two 
thousand books sold from the Syston 
library averaged fourteen pounds each. 
Talleyrand’s books were sold there, and 
those of that exceedingly correct person, 
the Hon. Joseph Addison. There is a 
pathetic interest in the sale of the books 
with which the exile of St. Helena tried 
to beguile the weary hours. They fetched 
four hundred and fifty pounds. 

Sotheby’s is also celebrated amongst 
collectors of coins, prints and old china. 

Puttick and Simpson’s is another well- 
known firm identified with the sale of 
books, musical instruments, and musical 
copyrights, postage stamps, and book- 
plates. Their house in Leicester Square 
was once the home of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds ; he painted many of his master- 
pieces in the sale-room, which was his 
studio. Later it was tenanted by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society; Sir Michael 
da Costa conducted his rehearsals there. 

Though the bibliophile is most at home 
at Sotheby’s, he is also a frequent visitor 
at Puttick’s ; they have distributed many 
splendid libraries. The sale of the Sun- 
derland collection lasted two months and 
realised more than fifty thousand pounds. 
A copy of the Mazarin Bible was sold 
here. It is the corner-stone which most 
collectors of the products of the early 
presses sigh for in vain. The copy was 
imperfect, there were only two volumes 
out of three, but it was the Mazarin 
Bible, and it fetched thirteen hundred 
pounds. Musical instruments of any 
value all find their way to Leicester 
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Square. Big prices are realised at the 
sales of “ guaranteed violins.” 

The record so far is eight hundred and 
sixty pounds for a Stradivarius. Musical 
copyrights also run into a good deal of 
money. The copyright of the well-known 
song ‘ Anchored,” after having had a 
vogue for some years, 
realised twelve hun- 
dred pounds when 
brought tothe hammer. 

The value of the 
stamps sold at Put- 
tick’s during a single 
season amounts to 
many thousands of 
pounds. The highest 
price was for a block 
of four Mauritius 
“twopenny.” These 
little bits of paper 
cost the purchaser two 
hundred and ten 
pounds. 

The pursuit of book- 
plates is a compara- 
tively new hobby, but 
it has already enlisted 
many ardent spirits, 
especially in the United 
States. The bookplate 
of the collector is the 
engraved label which 
the owner of a library 
pastes inside his books 
in token of possession. 

The vety first sale of 

the kind in this country 

took place in Leicester 

Square at the begin- 

ning of last year. Old 

and scarce bookplates 

of celebrated person- 

ages and those en- 

graved bydistinguished 

engravers are most 

sought after. For 

example, the plate of Thomas Penn, the 
son of Penn the Quaker, fetched six 
pounds ten. Then there are autographs. 
The musical scores of Mozart, in, the 
composer’s own handwriting, fetched 
more than one hundred pounds. 

Christie’s for pictures, Sotheby’s for 
books, Puttick and Simpson’s for musical 
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instruments and stamps, but Stevens’ for 
natural curiosities. To-day they are 
selling a cargo of Egyptian mummies, 
to-morrow a valuab‘te collection of 
butterflies. 

Let no one think slightingly of the 
Lepidoptera ; for a good pair of “ Large 
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Coppers” the present price is twelve 
guineas. They were plentiful enough 
thirty or forty years ago in the Fen dis- 
tricts, but the fens were drained and the 
Large Copper became extinct. Main 
drainage schemes are evidently opposed 
to the best interests of entomology. 
But | am forgetting the Great Auk’s 
Eo: 
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Egg. Speak reverently of the egg; its 
value is greater even than Egyptian kings 
or Benin idols “ freely drenched in human 
blood.” A perfect specimen, an egg with 
a pedigree, has fetched three hundred 
guineas. Two, whose history was not so 
well known, sold at Stevens’ not long 
ago, one at two hundred and eighty-six 
guineas, and the other at one hundred and 
eighty-five. A very respectable price, I 
think, for such a fragile object asa bird’s 
egg. Happy the ornithologist who pos- 
sesses one. Happier still the man who 
became the owner of the bird and egg 
complete. 

His triumph must have been cheap at 
six hundred and fifty guineas. 

There is a wonderful story—which 
happens to be a true one—of a young 
man who bought for thirty shillings 
at a country sale a collection of birds’ 
eggs. And there were two auks’ eggs 
amongst them. He brought them joyfully 
to Mr. Stevens, who pronounced them 
genuine, and subsequently wrote out that 
young man a cheque in three figures. 

Mineralogy is another strong feature at 
Stevens’. The catalogue of a sale as far 


back as 1834 refers to 
“Most select minerals, to be 
viewed two days prior to 
the sale, Monday excepted.” 
Those old mineralogists 
must have been a desperate 
crew, capable even of break- 
ing the Sabbath to indulge 
their hobby. I read that a 
specimen of “ green fibrous 
muriate of silver” is to be 
put upat twenty-five pounds. 
A “ fanlike ” and “starlike ” 
karpolith or strawstone of 
unique and infinite beauty 
has a reserve of twenty-five 
pounds set upon it. “ For 
years,” the catalogue says 
pathetically, “ this specimen 
was idolised by the owner.” 
Mineralogy is no longer the 
rage, but certain specimens 
still fetch large sums, Such 
as ruby silver, a magnificent 
piece of which was recently 
knocked down at one hun- 
dred guineas, and is now in 
the Jermyn Street Museum. And it is 
not the amount of silver it contains; the 
intrinsic value of. that specimen would 
be about ten shillings. 

But the interest in minerals has 
undoubtedly declined. I cannot say 
what has taken their place. The Dried 
Human Heads from Ecuador perhaps. 
They sell freely enough, at any rate, at 
from fifteen to forty guineas. And ex- 
tremely good value, if you a have a taste 
for the gruesome. The bones of the skull 
are taken out, the head subjected to a 
peculiar drying process by which it con- 
tracts to about one-sixth its natural size. 

The mighty hunter brings the victims 
of his prowess to Stevens’ to exchange 
for hard cash. Gordon Cumming, to cite 
one instance, Du Chaillu and his gorillas 
for another. The present Mr. Stevens 
deals freely in lions, tigers and other 
“ fearful wildfowl,” but they are generally 
of the stuffed variety. The firm, however, 
had‘once the selling of a collection, 
whilst the lions were still rampant. 

When the London County Council 
found they had in the parks more water- 
fowl than they wanted they consigned 








the surplus to Stevens’. It is also the 
recognised market for homers and fancy 
pigeons. A homing pigeon of proved 
performance will easily fetch a ten-pound 
note ; and turbits have been sold here at 
twenty-five and thirty guineas apiece. 
This is the place, too, for bulbs; orchids 
from two hundred and fifty guineas to 
three hundred and fifty guineas each ; 
tulips and hyacinths. Mr. Chamberlain 
used to be seen here sometimesscrutinising 
a new variety. There was once an orchid 
sale at Stevens’ at which thousands of 
lots were sold. The purchases of one 
great grower alone came to thousands of 
pounds. Another man there was who 
bought a single lot for a couple of shillings 
—a little piece of orchid with no apparent 
life in it. It grew up, however, in due 
course. And when it came to flower, 
what do you think he found? That he 
was the owner of a new and totally un- 
known variety. The moral of the story ? 
He took it to Mr. Stevens, who sold it 
for one hundred and fifty pounds. 

There is an old- 
world charm about 
Hodgson’s in Chancery 
Lane which makes it 
one of the most attrac- 
tive rooms in London. 

The booksellers sit 
facing each other— 
rusty,’ crabbed, old 
volumes some of them 
are—passing the books 
from one to the other, 
sizing up their value at 
aglance. The barrow- 
men from Farringdon 
Road and the New Cut 
are grouped pictur- 
esquely in the back- 
ground, bidding for 
huge lots of worthless 
books which go for 
a few shillings the 
hundred. Who buys 
them and who reads 
them who shall say? 
—histories long dis- 
credited, out - of - date 
science, antiquated 
legal and _ medical 
books, old school © 
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books, encyclopzedias, and sermons. Not 
old enough to be curious, not modern 
enough to be exact, the best place for them 
would be the paper-mill. That, in fact, 
was their destination till the fall in the 
price of waste-paper. But there seem to 
be degrees of worthlessness even in the 
Farringdon Road. ‘The barrow-man, to 
meet the difficulty, labels his stock “ Two 
a penny,” with a significant addition 
that “ You must take two.” 

Hodgson is the auctioneer to the trade 
—not so much for first editions and 
special rarities as for good solid reading 
by authors of esteem. 

In fact, it is said Mr. Augustine Birrell 
once bought there for three and sixpence 
a first edition of “‘Gray’s Elegy,” value 
about fifty pounds. However, even if 
the story is true similar finds have been 
recorded at Sotheby’s; cataloguers are 
only human after all. 

The copyrights of books are sold at 
Hodgson’s. 

A work which has been very popular 
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with one publisher will realise a thousand 
or two when passing over to another. 

This, too, is the place for “‘ remainders ” 
—the copies of.a book which will not 
sell any longer at the published price. 

The “remainder bookseller” revives 
the sale by lowering the price, which, I 
suppose, would be below the dignity of 
the original publisher. 

Most auctioneers specialise in some 
direction. There is a firm, for example, 
whose leading features are jewellery and 
old clothes. It seems a strange combina- 
tion under one roof. 

The old clothes days are the most 
interesting. 

The buyers—chiefly Jewish wardrobe 
dealers—are quite up to their reputation 
for dirt and picturesqueness. 

They squabble amongst themselves all 
the while, and are facetious with the 
auctioneer, who has a reputation for 
repartee. The extent of the trade in 
secondhand clothing is enormous. There 
are many people who buy their wear of 
every kind secondhand. Even the goods 
which are too far gone for the home 


market are exported; partly civilised 
races have a great liking for European 


dress, and look 
deficiencies. 

The Dutch auction is the sale at its 
lowest. The auctioneer, who comes from 
no one knows where, and leaves eventually 
for the same place, starts business in a 
good thoroughfare. 

He generally selects an empty shop. 
It makes an excellent sale-room, with the 
advantage that the passer-by has a good 
view of him, his gold watch chain, glossy 
silk hat, and generally irreproachable 
“get-up.” It is true that under the in- 
fluence of the heat and excitement he is 
sometimes driven to sell in his shirt- 
sleeves, but he remains “ quite’the gentle- 
man.” He has a sunny smile, the smile 
of a man whose confidence in human 
nature cannot be shaken. He is very 
eloquent, and his humour is undeniable. 
He does not follow the methods of the 
ordinary auctioneer, for he starts an 
article, say, at ten shillings, and if you 
will only wait will bring it down toa 
shilling. His china, his bronzes, his 
clocks, his watches, his electro-plate and 


leniently at small 
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cutlery, his musical boxes, his cigars and 
oil-paintings, in fact the whole .of his 
stock are all described in one word, and 
that is—shoddy. Wherever villainous 
parodies of useful and ornamental objects 
are to be bought he is a buyer, and 
wherever half-educated gulls are to be 
found he is a seller. The visitor from 
the country who, attracted by the flaring 
gaslights, steps inside to pass a cheap 
half-hour, often finds it has proved a 
dear one. 

The impudence of the Dutch auctioneer 
is colossal; so is his mendacity. He 
flourishes for a time like a green bay 
tree, but retribution comes, though it 
tarry long. Former customers flout him 
to his face, and his reputation for ready 
wit suffers. Humorists, like everybody 
else, ‘must have a working majority. 
However, they have only the shadow 
while he has the substance; so he hires 
a furniture van, removes his stock and 
baits the trap elsewhere. Sometimes in 
the hurry of going he forgets to pay his 
rent. 

The auction room is full of traps for 
the unwary. Overmantels of walnut 
wood are things which no drawing-room 
should be without. Some astonishing 
bargains of the kind are to be bought— 
brand new from the factory—warranted 
to warp, crack, and fall to pieces inside 
atwelvemonth. The pictures, one would 
think, would deceive no one; luckily for 
the artists, who turn them out by the 
score, they deceive a great many. 

There are rooms where the chief 
business is the sale of rubbish, and of 
stock thrown out by dealers. 

The common drawbacks of the average 
sale-rooms — scanty room and mis- 
cellaneous company—are, however, for- 
gotten in the fascinations of bargain 
hunting. To discover, on the viewing 
day, a fine old piece of furniture obscured 
by a pile of miscellanea ; to unearth from 
a box of “sundries” something for the 
china cabinet; to find a first edition in 
a bundle of dirty books ; to identify the 
work of a known artist in a “ speculative 
oil-painting”’; all these, though they 
come rarely, repay the auction hunter a 
hundredfold. ‘To ascertain whether the 
marks on the china really do correspond 
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to old Derby, Worcester, Lowestoft, suspiciously the approach of any one to 
Dresden, or what not; to collate the the coveted treasure.; when it is put up 
book; to compare the painting with to bid timidly, then feverishly, then 
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works by the same master; these are excitedly; to win it for yourself—or at 


further pleasures. least to have the wicked satisfaction of 
To carefully mark the lot in the cata- making your opponent pay dearly for it 
logue and arrive on the scene at least —these are imperishable triumphs which 


two hours before the time; to watch age cannot wither or custom stale. 





THE TWO O’DRISCOLLS. 


By MAURICE CARBERY. 


HE train was speeding along the 
- level plain between Hurler and 
Templemore, rushing towards the 
Devil’s Bit and leaving the Saltees away 
to the south. Sir Turlough O’Driscoll 
was gazing anxiously through the window 
of a first-class carriage. The turrets of 
the grey old Norman castle, where his 
ancestors had lived for half-a-dozen 
hundreds of years, had just come into 
view and seemed to be lifting themselves 
up into the air as the train approached 
nearer and nearer. As the big door of 
the courtyard came into the line of vision 
a wistful expression, at strange variance 
with his strong face, showed in Sir 
Turlough’s eyes, and his breast heaved 
with a sigh so profound as to vibrate 
through his whole being. The castle 
seemed little more than a ruin, but it was 
not exactly that circumstance which so 
deeply disturbed the baronet’s nature ; 
what disturbed him was a _ newly 
awakened uncertainty as to his own 
position. At the moment he had good 
reason to doubt his right to the old 
castle, the four thousand acres that 
surrounded it, and the title he had borne 
for the past five years. He was only the 
nephew of the late owner, Sir Terence, 
who was supposed to have left no 
children, but it had lately come to his 
knowledge that a son of the late baronet, 
who was believed to have died in his 
youth, was still living, leading a wild life 
somewhere in the near East. He was 
said to have turned into a kind of chief, 
half-bandit, and on the part of his 
adopted country to be leading a revolt 
against the rule of Abdul Hamed. Revolt 
was in the blood of the O’Driscolls, and 
more than one of the name had distin- 
guished himself in the celebrated Irish 
Brigade that, on a hundred battlefields, 
from Dunkirk to Belgrave, had fought 
and died for France. 
When young Phelim O'Driscoll had 
. Tum away, many years before, he was 
accompanied by Mike Carroll, a kind of 
odd man, who used- to make himself 
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useful about the stables, and this Mike 
Carroll had lately been seen in Dublin, 
and was said to have let out the informa- 
tion that “the young masther” was still 
living and had become “a great man 
entirely amongst the farfway mountains 
where man wore skirts and was not 
ashamed to show the shape of his calves.’’ 
Sir Turlough was now on his way to 
investigate the truth of this story. His 
whole future, or at least so he told himself, 
depended upon the upshot. It was the 
irony of fate that just as he had become 
engaged to an American heiress and a 
kinswoman whose fortune was more than 
ample to restore the ancient splendour of 
Castle Grange, this disquieting news 
should have reached him. And what 
made the matter more irritating was that 
he could not be sure whether he was glad 
or sorry for the news. On the one hand, 
he wished to build up the family fortune 
once more, to be the head of a wealthy 
house ; on the other, he had always felt 
rather lonely as the sole surviving 
member of his race, and the fact that a 
cousin of his might be alive, roused a 
warm feeling in his breast which at times 
surmounted even his personal ambition. 

He had written to a detective in Dublin 
to look up Mike Carroll, and it was the 
information that the individual in 
question had been found, that was now 
the motive of his journey to Dublin. 

Sir Turlough had been a guest at the 
house of a friend in the County Cork, 
where Miss Ellen O'Driscoll, the lady to 
whom he was engaged, was also staying, 
and it had required no little effort on his 
part to drag himself away from her. 

Though he believed that, apart from 
other connections, she loved himself for 
himself, he was well aware that the title 
of ‘‘My Lady,” which as his wife she 
expected to bear, had influenced her 
choice of himself amongst her dozen or 
so of suitors, and if he were to lose that 
title and the acres, there was no other 
course open to him than to set her at 
liberty. Would she accept her liberty? 
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Well, he feared to bring himself face to 
face with the issue. He would see Mike 
Carroll, and then 

Before coming into the title he had 
practised as a doctor in Dublin, and still 
rented a suite of rooms in Merrion Square 
where he was in the habit of meeting 
some of his old friends who had been his 
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old friend who had recognised him in the 
street, Carroll had spoken of his master 
as being still alive and “a great man 
entirely” in foreign parts, since then he 
had been careful to avoid all allusion to 
the subject ; and even the most judicious 
pumping had only the effect of bringing 
a look of stupidity into his otherwise 





The turrets of the castle had just come into view. 


companions during his student days. At 
King’s Bridge he was met by the detective 
he had employed to discover the where- 
abouts and to watch the movements of 
Mike Carroll, and the two drove on 
together to Merrion Square. There the 
detective gave an account of his espionage 
and the conclusions at which he had 
arrived. Though under the influence of 
some whisky, taken in the company of an 


keen face. But that he was filling some 
mission of importance was evident by his 
movements, at times mysterious, and 
always self-conscious. He had called at 
a late hour, when under ordinary circum- 
stances the office would have been closed, 
upon a well-known firm of stockbrokers, 
but what his business was with them the 
detective had been unable to find out. 
Then on four or five occasions he had 
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gone to meet the incoming mail boats at 
Kingstown, and twice at least he received 
a letter from the hand of a man who 
looked like a sailor, but yet might not be 
one. But the most mysterious. thing of 
all about him was that he had taken up 
his residence in an empty house where he 
had provided himself with no more 
luxuries than a chair and a camp bed- 
stead. To this place he retired about ten 
o’clock each night and left at the 
milkman’s hour in the morning. 

Another peculiarity about Mike 
Carroll’s movements was that he was in 
the habit of paying a good deal of atten- 
tion to the pretty girls walking up and 
down Grafton Street, his attention being 
always more or less commensurate with 
the good looks of the observed. For the 
plain ones he seemed to have no eye at 
all; the others he seemed to appraise 
with the keenness of a cattle dealer at a 
fair. All these details Sir Turlough 
learned from the detective, but they were 
of little use to him in trying to solve the 
problem of the existence or otherwise of 
his cousin. That he would have to find 
out by more direct means, and without 
any delay, for his wedding day was 
already fixed, and the suspense was not 
to be borne a moment longer than was 
necessary. Mike Carroll should be inter- 
viewed, and if he refused to speak as, judg- 
ing by all the detective had said, appeared 
to be likely enough, means should be 
found of making him speak. 

That same night Sir Turlough followed 
him to the empty house ; he felt incapable 
of facing another night’s suspense, and, 
moreover, the opportunity of encounter- 
ing Mike might not so readily occur 
again. The baronet had spent a couple 
of hours at the theatre, and was in even- 
ing dress when he walked up the stairs 
of the old house, that in the days of the 
Irish Parliament had been a gentleman’s 
mansion. He trod so quietly that not 
until the door leading to the second flight 
of stairs was opened did Carroll hear 
him. 

“Good evening, Mike,” said Sir Tur- 
lough cheerily. “So you have come back 
to the old country again.” 

“In the first place my name isn’t Mike,” 
answered the man surlily, “and in the 
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second, I have never been away from the 
old country.” 

“Well, I want to talk to you in any 
case,” said the baronet, “so let us get 
inside.” 

“ And couldn’t you talk to me just as 
well outside? Sure I don’t know you at 
all, at i 

“Well, lam Turlough O'Driscoll, but 
whether Sir Turlough or not is what I 
want to find out from you.” 

“It’s a strange thing entirely when a 
man doesn’t know his own titles,” said 
Carroll, though in a hesitating voice, 
“ And it’s a strange case, when, as in your 
case, a man doesn’t know his own name.” 

By this time Sir Turlough was begin- 
ning to lose patience, and before another 
word was said he pushed his unwilling 
countryman through the door, himself 
following immediately behind. 

Striking a match he saw a candle on 
a chair beside the narrow bed and at once 
lighted it. 

“Now, Carroll,” he said sternly, 
“ neither you nor I shall leave this room 
until I hear all you have got to say about 
Phelim O'Driscoll. In the first place, tell 
me—is he still alive?” 

“Sure ’tis only joking with me you are ! 
What should I know about Phelim 
O’Driscoll, if ever there was*such a man 
in the world?” 

Sir Turlough did not press the matter 
further, as far as words were concerned, 
but seizing Carroll in his powerful arms 
he dragged off his coat, and vest, flinging 
them behind him on the floor. Then 
opening the front of the man’s shirt he 
pointed to the marks of a wound plainly 
visible on the chest. 

“There is the wound that Mike Carroll 
received when ‘ Bog of Allen’ threw him 
at the stone wall of Dovea,” said he. 
“ Now deny again that you are he and I'll 
thrash you within an inch of your life. 
I was there that day, so I know.” 

But the stubborn old fellow was not 
going to give way even in the face of 
such evidence as this, and in the end the 
baronet had recourse to what he was only 
determined to use in the last extremity. 
He bound the man to the chair and pro- 
ceeded to hypnotise him. He remembered 
when as a medical student he had first - 
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begun to experiment in hypnotism. 
Carroll had been one of his subjects, and 
that he could now dominate him he had 
little doubt. That Carroll was of the 
same opinion and knew what was 
coming, his struggles madeevident. But 


“ He is alive.” 

* And why are you in Ireland?” 

“To find him a wife.” 

“Can he not find one where he is?” 

“He wants plenty of money— 
millions,” 


Amongst the grasses he found a sheet of paper. 


in a few seconds he was overcome by the 
hypnotic sleep. 

“You are Mike Carroll?” 
hypnotist. 

“T am.” 

“Is Phelim O’Driscoll still alive?” 


asked the 


The examination had only gone so far 
when there came a sharp knock in the 
nature of a signal at the door. The 
noise seemed to have the effect of waking 
Carroll from his involuntary sleep and he 
started to the door, the chair stuck on 
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to him, like a shell on the back of a 
snail. 

Two foreign-looking men in the guise 
of sailors entered, and seeming to under- 
stand the situation at a glance, proceeded 
to relieve Mike Carroll from his bonds. 
The liberated man, after exchanging a 
few words with the new-comers in a 
foreign tongue, turned to Sir Turlough. 
“You can do no more now, doctor,” he 
said, “and maybe it wasn’t all truth I 
told you when you had me in that mane 
way. But let me tell you this: my 
work in Ireland is done. and you can be 
Sir Turlough to the end of your days.” 

Then assuming his clothes the man 
passed down the stairs with his two 
companions. 

Sir Turlough had plenty to think 
about that night; but it was not until 
next morning he realised how much 
Carroll’s words, “My work is done in 
Ireland,” meant tohim. Then he learned 
that Ellen O'Driscoll had disappeared. 


II. 

E rushed back to Cork, to the little 
sea-girt isle of Inch, where he had 
said good-bye to the girl who had 

promised to be his wife, and proceeded 
to gather such particulars as were avail- 
able in regard to the events immediately 
preceding her disappearance. But there 
was really little to learn. 

She had gone out for a lonely stroll 
along the beach, as she was regularly 
in the habit of doing, and had not 
returned. 

But about the same time a boat was 
seen by some fishermen to approach the 
shore, coming it was supposed from a 
smart yacht that for the last week 
remained anchored outside in the shadow 
of a headland. Both boat and yacht 
had disappeared by the morning, and 
since no trace of her could be found, and no 
evidence of her death anywhere apparent, 
it was only reasonable to come to the 
conclusion that the girl had gone with 
the boat and the yacht; Sir Turlough 
questioned everyone on the island and 
scarcely left a yard of ground unexplored, 
but it was not until a week had elapsed 
that his labour found any reward. 

Then, caught amongst the tall grasses, 
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near an inlet where an unknown body 
had once been buried, he found a sheet 
of paper which had evidently been 
washed in by the tide. A single glance 
was enough to show him that the hand- 
writing was that of his sweetheart, and 
with feverish anxiety he proceeded to read 
it.. Here is what it said: 

“Tf anyone finds this paper, will he 
please tell Sir Turlough O'Driscoll that 
the writer has been kidnapped and is 
now on board a yacht bound for some 
unknown destination. She is being well 
treated and expects that she is to be 
held to ransom, though at times she has 
a different suspicion. However——” 

The message ended here, looking as if 
the writer had been suddenly interrupted 
and cast the paper as it stood to the 
chance of the waves. Sir Turlough had 
at any rate the consolation of knowing 
that she was still alive and that in her 
hour of extremity it was of him she 
thought. 

But at the same time some information 
came to him that he could not find quite 
so flattering to his self-esteem. This was 
the knowledge that Ellen O'Driscoll had 
come to Ireland with the intention of 
marrying him, and her determination was 
reported to be such that even had he 
been a cripple she was ready to become 
his wife all the same. She had inherited 
a tremendous opinion of what the 
O’Driscolls had once been, and the only 
value she set upon her money was that it 
would enable her to restore the ancient 
splendours of the name. She had been 
told that the head of the house could, if 
he chose, prove his claim to the title of 
“O'Driscoll,” a. distinction that would 
give him at Court the precedence of a 
prince, and this claim she was determined 
that Sir Turlough should assert. 

She was so taken up with this notion 
of the importance of the O’Driscolls that 
she almost looked upon the restoration 
of the house as a religious duty imposed 
upon her. This idea was strengthened 
by the knowledge that the object of the 
original O'Driscoll who had emigrated 
to America was to lay the foundation of 
such a fortune as would enable one of 
his name to return to the old country 
with flying colours. For a couple of 
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generations, however, this enterprise had 
been lost sight of, and it was only when 
a railway accident made Ellen sole 
heiress of the family fortunes that its 
project took vital shape. As soon as she 
had learned that the present head of the 
house in Ireland was a_ bachelor she 
made up her mind to go over and marry 
him. Sir Turlough had flattered himself 
that from_the first she loved him for 
himself, quite apart from his name and 
title, but this new light which reached 
him from an unexpected and unsuspect- 
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ing quarter made him fear that it was 
more her pride than her affections that 
were engaged in the match. He too 
had had his ideas of chieftainship; they 
were, as a matter of fact, ingrained in 
him, but for the most part he did not let 
them influence his conduct, and if put 
forward by another party he was always 
ready to.condemn them as mediaeval and 
impracticable. And whilst he meditated 
on this aspect of the situation a still 
more disquieting consideration came to 
his mind. If it should prove that 

he were not really the head of the 

ancient house of O'Driscoll, if the 


real representative was still alive, 
would Ellen, in pursuit of her ambi- 
tion, be ready to transfer her affec- 
tions, or what passed as such, from 
=2 one to the other ? 


And then—— 


He came face to face with Phelim O'Driscoll. 
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Here came the illuminating thought 
which influenced his future actions ; Mike 
Carroll had come to Ireland for the pur- 
pose of finding a wife for his chief; his 
mission, according to his confession, had 
come to an end on the night of Ellen’s 
disappearance; could the one event be 
taken as connected with the other? Sir 
Turlough scarcely allowed himself to 
argue the matter ; with the thought itself 
came the conviction of its truth. The 
one course given to him now was to seek 
out this cousin of his, Sir Phelim, and in 
finding him, to find the girl he loved. 

Though the estates had come to him 
mortgaged almost up to their full value, 
he had since managed to economise on a 
considerable scale, and he had no diffi- 
culty in commanding the money necessary 
for his expedition. So with little or no 
preparation he set out for the East, know- 
ing that he would have plenty of time to 
mature his plans on the journey, and 
hoping to accumulate on the way such 
added information as would enable him 
to render more effective the plans in 
question. Indeed, as he was forced to 


admit, he had very little tu go upon, 


scarcely anything beyond the words that 
had escaped from Mike Carroll’s lips. 
The head of the family of the O’Driscolls 
was “a great man entirely, away in the 
country where men wore skirts and were 
not ashamed to show the calves of their 
legs.” His knowledge of the world 
enabled him to fix upon one of these 
assertive little nationalities to the north 
of Turkey as the probable residence of 
his cousin, but which of them he would 
have to find out later on. At Constanti- 
nople chance favoured him; he heard the 
name Odrisco pronounced amongst a 
flood of less intelligible vocables, and this 
gave him the hint he wanted. Odrisco, 
he learned, was the leader of the national 
party in the buffer dependency of Monte- 
blanco, and at the moment was heading 
a revolt which, it was thought in some 
quarters, would eventually lead to the 
independence of the country and a 
possible kingdom for himself. But that 
he was a foreigner, an Irishman, did not 
seem to be known in Constantinople. 
His actions would pronounce him to be 
a most enthusiastic Monteblanco patriot, 
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and that he could be otherwise did not 
seem to enter into anybody’s head to 
imagine. Meditating on this, Sir Tur- 
lough thought it very possible that his 
cousin, for the sake of power and prestige, 
was ready enough to drop his nationality, 
and in this hypothesis could be found an 
explanation of the fact that he had never 
claimed the title or estates. How could 
a noble native of Monteblanco be an 
English baronet and the descendant of an 
Irish prince ? 

It was only after a couple of weeks’ 
wanderings here and there by train and 
coach and on horseback that Turlough 
ran this Odrisco to earth. He found him 
at the head of a considerable force of 
more or less regular troops to the south 
of the Monteblanco mountains. 

The first encounter was accidental, and 
it was in inquiring for the whereabouts 
of Odrisco that he came face to face 
with Phelim O’Driscoll. The latter was 
attended by an orderly, whom, after the 
first words with the newcomer, he sent 
away. 

“So you are Sir Turlough O'Driscoll 
of Castle Grange,” said the leader of the 
Monteblanco rebellion ; “ well, cousin, you 
are welcome, and if you had not come I 
believe I should have been compelled to 
send for you.” 

“To kidnap me, I suppose, if I did 
not come willingly, as you kidnapped 
Ellen = 

“Ah, you guessed that? Well, you 
must not accuse me of treachery in this 
matter, for I had arranged for her con- 
veyance here before she left America, and 
until she told me herself I had no know- 
ledge of the engagement between you.” 

‘So she is here, then? ” 

“Yes; but pray dismount, and we will 
settle this affair amicably between us, as 
cousins should, or at any rate as far as I 
am concerned, we will do our best to do 
so. Nellie O’Driscoll has been treated as 
a princess in captivity from the moment 
she fell into the hands of my men up to 
the present, and I do not think she will 
make any complaint against me on that 
score.” 

Without another word he led the way 
to a wooden pavilion which had all the 
appearance of having been newly created, 
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and the two entered at once into the 
presence of the lady who had so 
mysteriously disappeared from the little 
island of Inch, a couple of weeks before. 
At sight of Sir Turlough she started to 
her feet, but turning to the other 
O'Driscoll, she seemed to look to him for 
some explanation, and the words of 
welcome were left unspoken. The ex- 
planation came. 

“Well, which is it to be, cousin?” 
asked Phelim, looking at her anxiously. 
“ With me you have the chance of becom- 
ing something great—a princess, a queen 
maybe, but at the same time you run the 
risk of losing all your fortune. With Sir 
Turlough a 

“No longer Sir Turlough,” interrupted 
the other. 

“And why not?” continued Phelim. 
“Why should I not be able to give you 
the title as Iam giving you the land, as 
I have given it to you allalong? Before 
another year is over I shall be able to 
give higher titles still—if I am alive. 
You value the title and estates, but I 
always wanted to fight my way to some- 
thing higher. The blood of a thousand 
years ago has broken out in me, and I 
would not give a year’s glorious life 
amongst these mountains for all the 
titles the Stuarts gave and all the land 
that Cromwell confiscated. But I want 
money to fight my way to the top.” 
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“It is her money you want, then, and 
not herself?” asked Turlough in an in- 
dignant voice. ‘I did not think that zy 

“Ah! I also want herself now that I 
have seen her,” said the chief; “but I 
may tell you that her father, before the 
accident that put an end to his life, had 
promised to give me financial assistance. 
He had somehow found out who I am, 
just as you have, and it pleased him to 
think of an O'Driscoll as an independent 
sovereign. He also spoke of a possible 
marriage between Ellen and myself; but 
on this point he said she would always 
have to choose for herself.” 

“ And how do you chose now, Ellen ?” 
asked Turlough, with a look in his eyes 
which she could not misunderstand. He 
at least wanted her for herself. 

“1 think,” said she, “that Phelim should 
have the money or most of it, but as for 
my heart, Turlough, I could not let that 
go with the money, since it belongs to 
you.” 

Phelim turned away to hide his 
thoughts, but the next moment he was 
congratulating his cousin warmly, and 
before the day was over a treaty was 
agreed between the three O’Driscolls. 

Everyone now knows about Odrisco, 
but the war is not yet*over, and the two 
O'Driscolls are fighting side by side, with 
Ellen as an interested spectator not far 
in the rear. 


THE SCOURGE. 


By C. M. FOX. 


UPID, watching near a rose, 
Looked into the heart one day, 
Creamy petals, closely folded, 

Round about it lay. 


Cupid cried: “ This heart is mine,” 
Straight an arrow drew ; 

For desire and love are one: 
So the arrow flew. 


What protection in seclusion, 
Once that shaft is sped ? 

Broken lie the faded petals 
Round the quiet dead. 





PRACTICAL HINTS FOR AMATEUR 
SINGERS. 


By THE CHEVALIER GIOVANNI CLERICI, Hon. R.A.M., Florence. 


(Specially written for the ENGLIsH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE.) 


“an!” 


T is on the correct speaking and 
[ singing of the vowel “ah” that the 
whole development of the voice 
depends. The best way to attempt this 
is to open the mouth and throat widely 
and loosely, allowing the face and body 
to be in perfect repose. Try to let the 
breath gently vibrate the vocal chords 
and the sound “ah” will be produced, 
and a sense of vibration felt in the lower 
part of the throat and chest. This is the 
foundation of the speaking voice. Re- 
member that the voice is called “ throaty ” 
when it does not vibrate in the throat, 
and nasal when it does mot vibrate in 
the nostrils. These two words are very 
misleading, and have caused a great deal 
of mischief. With proper production the 
voice ought to vibrate in the chest, 
throat, and nostrils. As soon as a good 
resonant speaking tone is established try 
to sustain a singing tone in exactly the 
same way, without allowing any stiffen- 
ing of the throat and jaw. Be content to 
practice this exercise in the middle octave 
of the voice until the muscles of the throat 
are under perfect control. By doing so 
it is almost impossible to strain your 
voice ; keep the tip of the tongue under- 
neath the lower teeth, feeling that it is 
there, and you will find the notes above 
or below come gradually as the voice 
develops. Young people, when humming 
or singing about the house, get quite a 
pretty and sympathetic tone; yet ask 
them to sing a song and they at once get 
self-conscious, stiffen all their muscles, and 
emit any number of unpleasant sounds 
for the edification of their friends. The 
reason is that when not thinking about 
their voices they allow their breath to be 
free and the throat to remain loose, con- 
sequently their voice is more or less 
correct and pleasant. Practically a singer 
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can only feel the voice as it is heard from 
the inside, whereas others hear the sounds 
which leave our mouths ; many tones we 
may think beautiful are simply foggy 
and tight, while the tones which may 
sound ‘to ourselves hard and shrill, to 
others are beautiful and sympathetic. 


BREATHING, 


Correct breathing is an art, which, if 
understood and cultivated, will go far to 
maintain our bodies in a good physical 
condition, full of perfect health, energy, 
and vitality, with the repose so necessary 
in our daily actions. 

“Deep breathing” in its physical effects is 
far more valuable than all the medicine 
in the world. In fact, it is indeed the 
“* Breath of life.” 

The chest should form a reservoir of air 
obtained by a natural respiration. It is 
important that the air should be retained 
in the chest, not in the throat. 

Accustom yourself to breathe so as to fill 
the lungs to their very depths, and you 
will be able to maintain the longest note 
with ease. 


TESTING THE BREATHING CAPACITY. 


Take an ordinary deep breath, then 
commence to count aloud and slowly at 
the rate of sixty words a minute, and 
notice carefully for how many seconds 
the counting is maintained. The words 
must be deliberately spoken, but no air 
should be lost needlessly, and a new 
breath must not be taken whilst counting. 

It may be wise to practice this several 
times before recording the results, since 
to-control the breath, and at the same 
time to speak slowly, is not at first an 
easy task. 

When satisfied that the normal powers 
are récorded, the lungs should not be 
tested again until the correct mode of 








breathing has been carefully and regularly 
practised for at least a month, when 
there will be found a great improvement 
in their capacity, which will increase 
with regular practice. 

The result will be beneficial to the 
general health, improvement in the voice 
when singing, and a gradual loss of 
nervousness. 

At least five minutes, three times a day, 
should be devoted to drawing fairly deep 
breaths in the correct manner; the 
frequency of the exercise heing gradually 
increased. The air should penetrate as 
deep down into the chest as possible, but 
the movement of the upper parts of the 
lungs—that is to say, the “raising of the 
shoulders,” must be absolutely avoided. 


THE CARRYING VOICE, 


The great secret of voice production is 
relaxity; the great difficulty is to get 
that relaxity by conscious muscular 
control. The difference between the 
Latin, English, and German languages 
must be remembered. Ifa room contains 
many English and few foreigners the 
voices of the latter are always heard 
above the rest. A great deal of harm is 
done by applying words before the tone 
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is properly placed. First establish the 
proper and correct production, then apply 
words. Vocalisation is essential in the 
beginning to get the voice out of the 
throat—to place it in the cavities of the 
face, or, as the French have it, dans le 
masque. The breath must come evenly, 
and the words lie on the tone without 
interrupting it. Do not rely on your 
temperament, but on your brains. Our 
good singers do not bury their tempera- 
ment, but with the temperament the 
mind must be used. For while the mood 
or lack of inspiration of the moment 
may debar you from a full command of 
temperament, an intelligent knowledge 
of how a thing should be done, and the 
ability to do it properly, may always be 
relied upon. When the correct method 
is acquired there are no tones to work 
with—they develop naturally. Guard 
carefully against mannerisms ; the singer 
should sing easily and freely, and make 
the entire expression with the voice with- 
out having recourse to puffing and pump- 
ing! And remember that chi va piano va 
sano—he who goes softly goes surely. 
In conclusion, I have one parting word 
of advice to give. Treat the study of 
singing with a great deal of common 
sense. 
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MERLIZA, THE FAIRY. 
A Story for Children. 


HERE was once a poor widow who 
had three little daughters as 
~ beautiful as the stars, and their 
names were Lola, Elvira, and Pepita. 
When the poor woman was dying she 
was full of anxiety about her children, as 
she had no friends or relations in the 
world who could take charge of the three 
girls. Then she bethought herself of a 
funny little old woman who passed by 
her house every day, and to whom she 
had often done a good turn by giving her 
a meal when she was hungry, and by 
offering her a seat when she was tired. 

The day before she died the widow sent 
for the old woman and said to her: 
“Good mother, will you take charge of 
my little daughters after I am gone?” 

“Yes,” answered the old woman, “I 
will willingly undertake to look after 
them.” 

“ Thank you!” said the widow. “ Then 
please come and fetch them to-morrow 
when I am dead.” 

The poor widow died that night, and 
the next day the old woman came to the 
cottage to fetch Lola, Elvira, and Pepita, 
who were far too much afraid of her 
to make any difficulties or even to say a 
single word. Then she told them to 
follow her, and led them, by a way they 
had never been before, up a steep moun- 
tain and into a forest so dense that not a 
single ray of sunlight could penetrate 
through the thick foliage. 

At last the old woman stopped, and 
said to them in a deep, gruff voice, “ Do 
you know who! am?” 

“ No,” answered the girls timidly. 

“ Well, I will tell you. Iam Merliza, 
the Fairy—Rewarder of Good—Rewarder 
of Evil!” 

The girls did not dare to say a word, 
although they were greatly surprised, for 
they had never imagined that fairies 
were so ugly. 

“ This place,” continued the old woman, 
is the Forest of Shadows, and yonder is 
the house I have fitted up for you. Stay 
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here until I return, and do not allow 
yourselves to be enticed away by fair 
speeches, and do not take what is not 
your own.” 

The eyes of the girls had become used 
to the gloom, and they could now see a 
wretched-looking hut half hidden among 
the trees. The fairy pushed open the 
door, and led the way into a bare, un- 
carpeted room, unfurnished except for a 
deal table, three armchairs, and three 
miserable-looking beds. 

“]T leave it to you to change this hovel 
into a little palace by care and attention,” 
said the fairy. Then she pointed out to 
them, behind the cottage, a little granary 
filled with corn and seeds, three goats, 
three hens, and three small plots of ground 
carefully divided from each other, and 
without another word she disappeared 
into the forest, leaving them alone. 

“‘ What a wretched life we shall have !” 
exclaimed Lola and Elvira, as soon as 
the fairy was gone. “An egg and some 
bread to eat, a little milk to drink, and 
a hard bed to sleep upon! We always 
thought fairies were more generous than 
that ; we will never stay in this hole.” 

Pepita did not say a word, but she 
took up the egg her hen had just laid, and 
with a little water from a cool spring 
near by, and a little flour, made by bruis- 
ing the corn between two stones, she 
managed to make a simple soup. When 
it was well mixed she collected some 
brushwood under the trees, piled it up, 
and as she had no matches she rubbed 
two pieces of stick together until they 
caught fire, and with them she lit up the 
pile. When her soup was well cooked 
over this fire, she sat down quietly to 
table and ate her simple meal with great 
enjoyment. Her sisters, being very 
hungry, presently followed her example, 
grumbling all the time at their cruel 
fate. 

Several days went by, and Lola and 
Elvira became more and more cross and 
discontented. Their only pleasure in life 








was sleeping, for they then dreamed of 
all the wonderful things they were going 
to do when they grew older. So they got 
into the habit of going to bed at sunset 
and getting up at mid-day. 

“Last night,” said Lola, “I dreamt I 
was a great princess; and lived in a 
beautiful palace, where I wore splendid 
dresses made of silk and satin, trimmed 
with pearls, and all kinds of jewels and 
precious stones.” 

“ And I,” said Elvira, “I dreamt I was 
swimming about in a sea made of money.” 

But Pepita said nothing. 

“Well, Pepita,” said her sisters, “did 
you have no dreams last night?” 

“When I go to bed,” said Pepita, “I 
am always thinking of the work I have to 
do next day; so last night I dreamt that 
I had gone to market to sell my goat’s 
milk, and that I received several pence 
which I spent in food for us all.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed her sisters, 


scornfully. “It is clear that you were 
cut out fora pauper. You will never be 
rich.” 


“ Well,” said Pepita, amiably, ‘‘ just at 
present I am richer than you are.” 

This was perfectly true, for Pepita had 
sown some of the seeds from the granary 
in her little garden and there had sprung 
up, in a wonderfully short space of time, 
peas, beans, and maize, which she 
generously shared with her sisters, who 
had not troubled themselves to tend their 
gardens. 

One day Lola, tired of such simple fare, 
killed her hen, cooked it, and ate it with- 
out offering any to her sisters. A few 
days later, Elvira also tired of eating 
bread and vegetables, killed her hen, 
roasted it, and ate it. 

Although Pepita was quite ready to 
give up her eggs and vegetables to her 
sisters, they declared that they could not 
stand such a dull life, especially as 
Pepita’s hen only laid one egg a day, and 
so the girls had to take it in turns to eat 
it. 

At last Lola said, “I have made up my 
mind to go out into the world to seek my 
fortune, and you will probably never see 
me again. However, I shall take my 


goat with me, and if I find myself in any 
great danger I shall send it back. When 
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you see it return, mind you come and 
look for me, as it will be a sign that I 
need help.” 

She said good-bye to her sisters, and 
started off into the forest, followed by 
her little goat. After a time the forest 
seemed to become darker and gloomier, 
while the rumbling of distant thunder 
could be heard, but still she wandered on 
for several hours. At last, however, she 
became frightened and tried to turn back, 
but she found she had lost her way, 
wandered out of her path, and could not 
tell where she was. Tired and footsore, 
she sat down on the trunk of a tree and 
began crying and sobbing bitterly. So 
weary was she that she fell asleep, and 
was only awakened by the approach of a 
gallant horseman with clanking spurs, 
who rode up to her and wished her good- 
day. 

“Sir,” said Lola, as soon as she had 
recovered from her astonishment at seeing 
the horse and his rider appear in the 
midst of a dense forest, “‘ I have wandered 
far and quite lost my way. I am too 
tired to walk any farther, and if I remain 
here I shall die. Will you not take me 
with you on your horse and remove me 
from this dreadful place ?” 

“With much pleasure,” answered the 
stranger ; “it was just what I was about 
to propose.” He helped up Lola with 
her goat and all, and then, digging his 
spurs into the horse’s side, they set off at 
full gallop through the forest, the boughs 
of the trees opening out before them and 
closing again after they had passed. At 
last they stopped before the Palace of a 
Hundred Doors, situated in the very 
heart of the Forest of Shadows. 

“Where are we?” asked the girl. 
“What a beautiful palace! To whom 
does it belong?” 

“I will tell you presently,” replied the 
youth, as he helped her down from the 
horse, and led her into the house. They 
went through a passage that was full of 
doors, and as they passed each door 
closed after them, bolting and locking 
itself noisily. 

“Won’t you tell me where we 
are?” asked the girl, beginning to be 
frightened. 

“Yes, directly,” answered the youth. 
F2 
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At last they found themselves in a 
spacious marble room, as large as a 
market-place. 

“Where are we?” cried the girl, once 
more. 

“In the Palace of a Hundred Doors, 
the home of the Ogre,” answered the 
young man. When Lola heard that she 
began to shiver and to shake like an 
aspen leaf. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said the youth. 
“ The Ogre will not eat you to-day, you 
are much too thin.” 

“Let me go, I entreat you!” ex- 
claimed Lola, falling on her knees. 
“Kind sir, have pity!” 

“You should not have come,” replied 
the youth. “It was all your own doing, 
and if I allow you to escape, the Ogre 
will eat me instead.” 

Lola began to sob. At last she said, 
“If you will not set me free, will you 
not, at least, let my poor little goat 
escape?” 

“All right,” said the young man. 
“The Ogre only eats human flesh, and 
so he can’t possibly object. Since you 
seem so much attached to your little 
goat, I will go and let it out at once.” 

The man disappeared with the goat, 
and poor Lola remained behind, shiver- 
ing and shaking with fear and terror. 
As time went by, and no one came, she 
became a little calmer, and as there 
appeared to be nothing else to do, she 
lay down on a comfortable blue satin 
couch, in one corner of the room, and 
was soon quite fast asleep. At midnight 
she was awakened by a great glare of 
light and a loud noise. It was the Ogre, 
who, with a candle in his hand, was 
looking at her and talking to his servant, 
the young horseman. 

‘She looks as thin and pale as a stick 
of asparagus,” he was saying. “She 
will need a deal of fattening before she 
is fit for my table ; mind you don’t forget 
to feed her well, and if she is not willing 
to eat of her own freewill, why, you are 
to stuff her like a turkey. If, in a fort- 
night’s time, she is not in good condition, 
my fine young man, you may be certain 
that I will make a dainty little omelette 
of you and her and the cook, and will 
gobble you all up. I daresay it would be 
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nice and tasty; for you know I should 
have devoured you long ago if you had 
not been so useful in providing me with 
nice morsels. Ha! ha! ha!” and the 
Ogre licked his wicked old lips and 
walked off. 

Upon hearing these terrible words 
Lola nearly fainted with horror; but 
there was nothing to be done, for it was 
hopeless to think of escaping from the 
Palace with its Hundred Doors, all fast 
barred and bolted. Next morning they 
brought her dishes filled with all manner 
of delicacies, but she felt as if she could 
not touch them, and every mouthful 
seemed to stick in her throat. 

“You had better eat them at once,” 
said the Ogre’s servant, “or you will be 
tortured until you do.” So Lola was 
obliged to have sixteen meals a day, 
of twenty courses each, although she 
hated the verysight of food and longed for 
the days when she had had nothing to 
eat but bread, an egg, and a little goat’s 
milk. 

In the meantime Elvira and Pepita had 
remained together in their cottage for 
some time after their sister’s departure ; 
but at last Elvira, seeing that neither 
Lola nor her goat had returned, said: 
“Evidently Lola has made her fortune. 
I will follow her example and go away 
also.” 

In vain did Pepita remind her of the 
words of Merliza, and entreat her to 
remain. Elvira only laughed, and said 
she did not believe the fairy would ever 
come back. 

The path Elvira chose led her through 
the miost lovely part of the forest, where 
there were mossy paths and shady dells 
wherein grew lilies, hyacinths, and all 
manner of sweet flowers. At last she 
came to a grotto, half hidden by vines 
and other creepers. Pushing aside the 
leaves she peeped in, and there, to her 
amazement, she saw heaps of precious 
stones lying on the ground, and in one 
corner a heap of golden coins as high as 
a mountain. 

As there seemed to be no one to guard 
all these treasures, Elvira could not resist 
the temptation to take some of them. 
She filled her pockets with them, and 
then walked on until she reached a large 
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city. Just as she was entering the gates 
she was stopped by two soldiers, who 
placed their hands on her shoulders and 
said, “ We arrest you in the king’s name 
from the Royal 


for stealing 
Treasury.” 

It was useless for Elvira to assure them 
that she did not even know where the 
Royal Treasury was, for when she was 
searched her pockets were found to be full 
of gems, and she was immediately carried 
off to prison and chained to a pillar in 
the lowest dungeon, which was so low 
that she could not stand upright, and so 
dark that she could not see her own 
hand. But her little goat had escaped 
when she was arrested, and found its way 
back to Pepita’s cottage, where it arrived 
at the same time as Lola’s goat, which 
had lost itself for several days in the 
forest. 

When Pepita saw the two creatures 
she was filled with anxiety for the fate 
of her sisters, who were apparently in 
some great danger, and without a 
moment’s delay she started out to seek 
them. The path led her to the spot 
where Lola had sat down to rest on the 
tree trunk, and there she also met the 
same young horseman. 

“Pretty Pepita, will you come with 
me?” heasked. But Pepita remembered 
the fairy’s warning, and shook her 
head. Then she took another path, which 
led her right across the forest to the 
grotto of precious stones, but though she 
stopped to look at them she again re- 
called the words of Merliza, and would 
not touch them. Then she passed some 
orchards filled with trees laden with the 
ripest fruit, but although she was both 
huugry and thirsty she would not pick 
one, but she plucked some wild flowers 
growing at the wayside and wove them 
into a garland which she exchanged for 
a loaf of bread in a hamlet through 
which she presently passed. She was 
about to eat the bread when she meta 
poor old woman who was begging for 
food. Pepita immediately divided her 
loaf in two, and gave the old woman half. 

“ Thank you, my dear,” said the ancient 
crone. “Take this piece of rope; you 
may find it useful some day,” and she 
passed on. 
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A few steps farther on she came upon a 
shepherd boy, who was weeping because 
he had hurt his hand. Pepita tore off a 
piece of linen, washed the wound in a 
stream close by, and bound up the hand 
carefully. p 

“Thank you, kind maiden,” said the 
shepherd boy. “Take one of these 
buttons ; if you look at its bright surface 
you will see reflected whatever you may 
wish to behold,” and the lad went on. 

Pepita held up the button and looked 
at it. “I should like to see where my 
sister Lola is at present,” she said to the 
button ; which immediately showed her 
Lola and the Ogre, in the Palace of a 
Hundred Doors. 

“ Alas!” cried Pepita, “how am I to 
rescue her?” 

“ Now show me Elvira,” she said to the 
button, which showed her a dark surface 
in which she had some difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing her poor sister Elvira chained 
up in the dungeon. “Oh, dear! oh, 
dear! What shall I do?” sighed Pepita, 
distressed, and she sat down by the way- 
side to consider how she could help Lola 
and Elvira, but night fell before she had 
hit upon any plan. Suddenly she felt a 
hand clutch hold of her arm. 

“Help! help!” cried the girl, terrified. 

“Don’t be afraid! I shall not hurt you,” 
said a voice beside her. 

“Who are you ?” asked Pepita. 

“T am Jackanapes, the little monkey of 
the forest, and I am quite at your service.” 

“ Ah, if you could only save my sisters !” 

“That I will tell you to-morrow—but 
it is now late. Climb up into this tree 
and go to sleep while I watch over you.” 

At daybreak Pepita awoke, and when 
she saw how hideous Jackanapes was, she 
was much terrified. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said the monkey. 
“Tt is true that I am not handsome, but I 
will do whatever you wish.” 

“Then I wish you would go to the 
Ogre’s house and fetch away my sister 
Lola.” 

**T will go on condition you promise to 
take me home to live in your house.” 

Pepita, at the notion of having to live 
under the same roof as that repulsive- 
looking monkey, felt the blood freeze in 
her veins, and was silent. 
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“ Just as you please,” said Jackanapes, 
shrugging his ‘shoulders ; “but the Ogre 
will eat her to-morrow.” 

“Save her—only save her!” cried 
Pepita, “ and I will do anything you 
like.” 

“Do you happen to have a piece of 
rope?” 

“ Yes,” answered the girl, holding out 
the piece given to her by the old woman. 

The monkey took the cord and dis- 
appeared, arriving the next moment at 
the Palace of a Hundred Doors. He 
climbed on the roof, made a hole in it, 
and let himself down by the rope into 
the room where Lola was trying to eat 
one of her numerous and hateful break- 
fasts. Jackanapes landed on Lola’s plate. 

“Don’t be frightened!” said the 
monkey ; “ Pepita sent me; take hold of 
my tail and don’t let go.” 

Lola, who had ceased to be surprised at 
anything, did as she was told, and the 
monkey, climbing up the rope, dragged 
her up to the roof, and then conducted 
her to the spot where he had left Pepita, 
who embraced her sister with tears of joy. 

“Now then, fulfil your promise,” said 
Jackanapes. 

“Not till you have brought back my 
sister Elvira,” answered Pepita. 

“Give me the button.” 

Pepita handed him the button given 
by the shepherd boy, and the monkey 
started off again and soon reached the 
prison where Elvira, guarded by two 
soldiers, was being sentenced to death for 
stealing the king’s jewels. Jackanapes 
held up the button, which shone so 
brightly that the soldiers and the judge 
were quite dazzled and could not see 
Elvira. The monkey took advantage of 
their confusion to set the girl free, and 
dragged her out through a window to 
join her two sisters. Then Pepita, feel- 
ing that she had no longer any excuse for 
refusing to keep the promise to the 
monkey, tried to run away, but as soon 
as she attempted to stir, she found that 
her feet were as firmly fixed to the ground 
as though they had taken root. 

“Alas! alas!” she cried, “I cannot 
move.” 

“Keep your promise and you shall 
move,” answered Jackanapes. 


“But you are so ugly.” 

“People should not make promises 
which they do not intend to keep,” said 
the monkey. 

While they were talking she felt 
herself taking deeper and deeper root, 
and all over the feet of the girl was 
growing a thick moss, full of violets and 
other wild flowers, which now reached up 
to her shoulders. 

“Help me, Jackanapes, or I shall be 
smothered ! ” 

“Will you take me with you?” 

“ But it is not fair that I should suffer 
for my sisters.” 

“Well,” said the monkey, “I will go 
and live with one of them and set you at 
liberty.” 

“No! no! no! We never promised!” 
cried Lolaand Elvira. “ Pepita promised!” 

“Then I will take you!” said Pepita 
at last. 

“First give me a kiss as a mark of 
friendship,” observed Jackanapes, and 
Pepita, feeling that it was useless to 
resist, bent forward her head and kissed 
the monkey in the middle of his face. 

Hardly had her lips touched his cheek, 
when the ugly little ape was transformed 
into a most beautiful youth—the hand- 
somest man the girls had ever seen. 
Pepita was overjoyed, for she felt her 
feet were free once more, and, besides 
that, she had at once fallen in love. 

“T am the only son of King Rubino,” 
he explained, “ and because I was so vain 
of my beauty, the fairy Merliza, Rewarder 
of Good and Rewarder of Evil, punished 
me by turning me into a monkey, so 
hideous that no one could bear to look 
at me. Come with me, Pepita, to my 
father’s palace, and we will be married.” 

As soon as they arrived at the palace 
gate, the king, who had been looking 
out of the window, ran out to embrace 
him, and the young man drew Pepita 
forward, saying, “ This is my bride-elect.” 

The king kissed her, and welcomed 
her as a daughter, and the wedding took 
place with great pomp and splendour. 

They invited the famous Merliza, who 
appeared in her true form as a beautiful 
young woman. She gave the royal couple 
the most wonderful presents that ever 
were seen. 
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By GEORGE CECIL. 


WANTED—CONDIGN PUNISHMENT FOR A PUBLISHER: EMMA EAMES TO 


RETIRE: 


OPERA AT HOME: NEW BOOKS: 


POOR PRIMA DONNA! 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS: ANOTHER WELSH SOPRANO; “ENID”: 
MADAME CARLISLE-CARR AND THE GIFT OF SONG, 


Ir will be remembered that the pre- 
mises.of a well-known publisher, who for 
many years has carried on 
the business of corrupting the 
musical morals of the masses, 
were, some months ago, entered by 
burglars. Much to the grief of all well- 
brought -up persons, the adventurous 
fellows made a poor haul. Judging from 
the monstrous rubbish which has since 
been published by the firm, another salu- 
tary lesson is required. In “ Won’t you 
come to me in Canada?” one of the 
least appalling of the ditties sold by 
these mischievous people, the following 
inanities occur :— 


An Erring 
Publisher, 


‘‘ Across the broad Atlantic, 

In Canada’s domain, 

A Colonist was working 

For the girl he hoped to gain. 

Inside his little cabin, 

He pictured day by day 

The image of his sweetheart, 

And with longing he would say : 

Won't you come, come to me in Canada, 

In Canada, in Canada? 

Won't you come, come to me in Canada, 

Far away across the foam ? 

With the church bells ringing on our wedding 
day, 

We'll drive away—upon a sleigh, 

So if you'll be my wife, we'll be happy for life, 

In my cosy Canadian home.” 


It is to be hoped that the burglars will 
have better luck next time. 

Miss Florence Almond announces that 
she proposes giving a course of informal 


“ An Hour’s lectures on certain great 
Converse writers and poets. Mental 
~ the relaxation of this nature 
ii. should prove welcome to 
Poetical those who are not entirely 


and Prose.” dependent on music for their 
intellectual pleasure. 
So Madame Eames has decided to 





retire next season from the stage which 
Madame Sh¢ hasadorned for more years 
Emma _ than most people imagine. If 
Eames’ the news is true, she is to be 
Retirement. congratulated on knowing 
when to stop. 
M. Alfred Landi, a brother of Camilla 
Landi, is one of those rare and gifted 
persons who sing, play, and 
cine compose with equal facility. 
om poser . . 7 
and Pianist, Chiefly known as a singer, his 
vépertoive includes many songs 
which gain additional value from the 
artistic manner in which M. Landi 
interprets them. Amongst these may be 
mentioned Giordano’s seldom heard 
“‘Desio,” Meyerbeer’s “ Guida la Navi- 
cella,” Denza’s “Luna Fedel,” and 
Rossini’s “Tarantelle Napolitaine”’—a 





MADAME DE VERE SAPIO, 


One of our leading prime donne. 
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ditty which displays to advantage the 
singer’s coloratura. 

There has been trouble at one of the 
principal royal opera houses in Germany. 
For some years past, the most 
ee important prima donna in the 

company was treated by the 
management in a manner which, strange 
to say, met with her full approval, when, 
alas! a young (and beauteous—though 
vocally inferior) rival, who had gained 
the favour of one of the highest persons 
in the land, was engaged. . . . Donner 
und Blitzen! This was more than the 
fiery Hof-Opernsdngerin could stand. So, 
packing her traps, she departed for a 
part of the German Empire where the 
Kaiser is not appreciated, distinguishing 
herself by singing songs in a language 
which does not find favour in German 
diplomatic circles. In the meantime, her 
supplanter had been desired by the august 
father of the highly-placed person to 
resign all claim to the hand of his love- 
lorn son, the reward being the right to 
appear in any part she liked. By accept- 
ing these terms, she displayed the wisdom 
of the serpent, for she knew that by 
poaching on her rival’s manor she would 
force her to resign. In due course, the 
elder of the twain returned to the capital, 
prepared to inflict upon the theatre the 
loss of her valuable services. Scarcely 
had she put pen to paper, than a hint was 
politely conveyed to her that Royalty, 
disapproving of her escapade, had ex- 
pressed the hope that she would not be 
re-engaged. The manager, with the fear 
of lése majesté before him, bowed to the 
will of the All-Powerful War-Lord; and 
the deposed favourite was informed that 
her services would not be required. Upon 
recovering from an acute attack of the 
tantrums, described in the papers as brain 
fever, she took ship for America—where 
dollars are plentiful, and prime donne 
rare. ... She has bought a motor car 
with her first week’s earnings. 

Although London has been bereft of 
the usual winter Italian opera season, 

° ardent habitués of Covent 

Hiss. Garden who possess gramo- 

phone records can remind 
themselves of erstwhile operatic joys 
without putting foot outside the door! 


When less enlightened people are thread- 


ing their perilous way through greasy 
streets to concert halls where bad songs 
are badly sung, and where cramped 
seats receive their weary frames, astute 
possessors of the necessary records may 
renew acquaintance with the singers and 
the songs which in former seasons have 
charmed them. Battistini, who three 
years ago enchanted all musical London 
with the perfection of his singing, has 
contributed an extraordinarily fine record 
of “O dei verd’ anni miei” —with which 
he made his memorable ventrée at a 
charity concert. Maria Gay’s rendering 
of the “ Habanera ” awaits the expert in 
Carmens; and Tetrazzini has sung into 
this indispensable instrument “Caro 
nome,” and the “Mad Scene” from 
“Lucia "—complete with her famous 
vocal pyrotechnics. These records also 
enable their lucky possessors to hear 
singers who, though in request in the 
great Continental opera houses, have not 
appeared upon this side of the Channel. 
Amongst the distinguished band are 
Chaliapine—whose rendering (in Russian) 
of “ Le Veau d’Or” is as interesting as 
anything that the lyric stage can offer, 
Geraldine Farrar, and De Gogorza, the 
baritone. Thus can musical persons 
provide themselves with an opera season 
in the winter, or at any other time of the 
year ! 

Mr. John Lane’s “ Living Masters of 
Music” series, though leaving something 
Sices ashe to be desired, decidedly is a 
—Musical gain tothose who require short 

and and concise monographs in 
Otherwise, place of long, adilearecin 
of reference. The publisher has been ill- 
advised to include in his list many 
whom we find there, such as the late 
Mr. MacDowell, an American composer 
of little account, and Debussy, whose 
meaningless music often causes more 
annoyance than pleasure. And his 
refusal to add Massenet to the series 
clearly proves that he is in urgent need 
of a musical adviser. He has, however, 
done well to accept from Mr. Ernest 
Newman “Richard Strauss.” For the 
author, while awarding praise where 
praise is due, has not scrupled to chide 
the misguided German for his unmusical 











tendencies. Mention also may be made 
of Mr. Joseph Bennett’s “ Forty Years of 
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way, hasaremote connection with music. 
Mr. Bennett’s mighty tome would have 


Music,” Mr. Rutland Barrington’s book proved more acceptable had it been edited 





MISS MADELEINE DAVIES, 


The young Welsh soprano, who recently made a successful London début. 


of alleged humour, and “More Truth, 
Wit, and Wisdom.” Those who are in 
search of humour should use a magnifying 
glass when reading the actor’s contribu- 
tion to current literature, which, by the 


by some astute music-critic. Though it 
contains a certain amount of well-chosen 
information, page after page is devoted 
to matters which only can interest Mr. 
Bennett. Mr. Algernon Ashton’s “ More 
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MR. CHARLES TREE, 


The Devonshire baritone, whose singing of 
dramatic music has brought him fame. 


Truth, Wit, and Wisdom” is crammed 
with entertainment, while the inimitable 
manner in which he has severely corrected 
inaccurate musical journalists, makes one 
regret more than ever that so well- 
informed a writer has left the arena. 
The reader who is capable of appreciat- 
ing an interesting book—a book which 
holds one’s attention throughout its three 
hundred and ten pages—should hasten to 
procure Mr. Frank Harris’s “ The Bomb.” 
It is possible that tradesmen who build 
chapels out of the incomes derived from 
“lending libraries,” will relegate “‘ The 
Bomb ” to the index expurgatorius. Disap- 
pointment, however, may be avoided 
by applying at the nearest bookstall. 
“ Brother Officers,” by Horace Wyndham 
(who is unusually well informed), also is 
worth the attention of those who can 
bring themselves to desert musical for 
military subjects. In “Brother Officers” 
Mr. Wyndham has again proved his 
ability to write a book which can be 
read with complete satisfaction. 

Writes a correspondent :—“ When is 


the promised operatic version of Elinor 
Glynn’s ‘Three Weeks’ to be com- 
Answersto Menced ; and who is to be the 
Correspon- composer?" Alas! Iam in the 
dents. dark. Nor do! think the sub- 
eject quite lends itself to operatic treat- 
ment. In the meantime, why cannot 
musical persons content themselves with 
reading—and, for that matter, re-reading 
—‘“‘Three Weeks.” The “unco’ guid” 
section of the Press has (so the authoress 
states in her preface to the new edition) 
described the book as “immoral.” In- 
telligent adults—for whom, of course, 
“(Three Weeks” is intended—are agreed 
that her method of expressing herself is 
anything but immoral. I also am asked 
to recommend a “pretty new ballad 
suitable for a quiet evening party.” All 
the new ballads which have been sent me 
for review were immediately committed 
to the flames. 
Writes a correspondent :—‘ Wales has 
again asserted her musical supremacy in 
the person of Miss Madeleine Davies, the 


SIGNOR CLERICI, 


From whose studio some of our best singers 
have graduated, 












young Newport soprano, who recently 
made her successful London début. Miss 
pr Davies, who, according to the 

Welsh Press, possesses a voice of fine 

Singer. quality, is a pupil of Signor 
Clerici—whose teaching has been endorsed 
by Caruso. .She also has the advantage 
of being young and beautiful.” 

Mr. Van Noorden, director of the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company, is to be con- 

A Wasp. Statulated upon his latest 

Waisted acquisition —a slim tenor! 

Tenor. M. Hans Robert, the com- 
pany’s new Lohengrin and Tannhauser, 
is wasp-waisted, tall, stately and elegant 
withal. Truly, “the old order changeth.” 

Musical Londoners are disconsolate at 
the prolonged absence in the big pro- 

“ Correct vincial towns of Mr. Charles 
Singers but Tree. After his recent appear- 

not _ ancesas Mefistofelesin “Faust” 

Devils.” and in “La Damnation de 
Faust,” the critics were unani- 
mous in declaring that “ though 
most baritones are _ correct 
singers but not devils, Mr. Tree 
is a perfect singer and a perfect 
devil.” One can well under- 
stand discriminating Northern 
and Midland audiences preferring 
to keep him. “ His late appear- 
ance in London has been the 
chief metropolitan attraction,” 
writes a brother scribe in a 
contemporary. 

Signor Clerici, who is so 
esteemed in musical circles, has 
had the good luck 

Singing- to secure auto- 

Master. graphed manuscripts 
of Rossini, Bellini, and Meyer- 
beer. His collection also includes 
a manuscript composition which 
Verdi sent him —only a few 
months before the _ illustrious 
composer died. 

Mr. William Willis, the well- 
known pianist, relates that his 

Midnight ™@ster, Leschetitzky, 

Piano invariably gave him 

Lessons. his lesson at mid- 
night. Fortunately, the distin- 
guished teacher’s neighbours 
encouraged these nocturnal per- 
formances. 


Fortunate 
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Musical people are still talking about 
the charms of Mr. Vincent Thomas’ 
“Enid” PET “Enid,” which, it will 
be remembered, was recently 
given at the Court Theatre. It should 
form a welcome addition to the répertoire 
of a progressive English opera company. 
Mr. Cyril O’Neal, the young tenor, who 
recently made his début in Central London, 
is the possessor of an unspoilt 
From Office yoice of good quality. Indeed, 
ae with further study he should 
become a useful member of 
his profession. In private life Mr. O’Neal 
is engaged in business pursuits. 
Although in Russia, it is customary 
for several composers to join forces—the 
joint composition taking the 


é Joint form of a suite, to which each 
— musician has contributed a 


movement—the collaboration 
is practically unknown in England. Jan 





MR. FREDERIC JAMES, 


Whose unusually fine voice has gained for him many a 


favourable criticism. 
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MR. CHARLES KNOWLES, 


Who will sing leading baritone parts during the 
coming Covent Garden season. 


and Boris Hambourg, ever ready to 
further the cause of the young British 
composer, played at their recent sub- 
scription concert a suite for string quartet, 
consisting of five movements, and having 
for its theme the old Irish melody known 
as the “Londonderry Air.” Frank 
Bridge, Hamilton Harty, J. D. Davis, 
Eric Coates, and York Bowen are re- 
sponsible for the interesting innovation. 

Mr. Felix Salmond, who has just made 
his first public appearance, is to be 
commended for having post- 
poned the event till a fitting 
season. Unlike most beginners, 
he has. had the good sense to wait until 
he was in a position to successfully face 
the ordeal of competent criticism, with 


The latest 
*cellist. 


the result that he acquitted himself right 
well. If every débutant were as well 
equipped as Mr. Salmond, the critic’s 
task would be a pleasant one. For the 
rest, the young ’cellist’s playing exhibited 
a combination of technique and tone 
which many an older player might envy. 
Mr. Frederic James, the Exeter bari- 
tone, is another promising singer, whose 
voice undoubtedly would 
—— repay further cultivation. At 
a recent London concert he 
sang “Eri tu” (in the original key) and 
in the church scene from “Faust,” the 
music being well within his compass. 
He is to be congratulated upon his 
achievement. 
Madame Carlisle-Carr, in speaking of 
her method of imparting the gift of song, 
recently stated that when the 
technique is once acquired, 
ee the voice may be said to 
arr and the ; 
Gift of Song, Work automatically. In other 
words, the perfect singer 
instinctively sings correctly. 
During the next few weeks, Mr. Charles 
Knowles, the Yorkshire baritone, will 
divide his attentions between 
“Nothing Leeds, Manchester, Preston, 
Succeeds Stockton, Burnley, Rugby, 
Success.” Southport, Bristol, and a 
dozen other places, where he 
is engaged for “The Golden Legend,” 
“ Judith,” “ The Messiah,” “ King Olaf,” 
“The Flying Dutchman,” and other 
works, 
Miss Sybil Carlisle, who is one of the 
stars of the “ Peter Pan” cast, is said to 
show to equal advantage as a 
se singer of chansonettes. How- 
sonettes.” ever, she has no intention of 
deserting the legitimate stage 
for the concert platform. 


Madame 








THE MYSTERY OF EVELYN LOCKE. 


By GEORGE A. WADE. 


I. 

" OULD you mind waiting here 
for a- moment or two whilst I 
just run across to see Mrs. 

Parlborough about her son’s coming 

to-morrow for his Latin instead of 

Friday?” said Richard Davies to his 

companion as they were strolling along 

the sea-front at Brighton. 

“Not at all, my dear fellow,” replied 
Evelyn Locke. “Take your own time, 
and rely on finding me on this seat when 
- you return.” 

“Right you are, Locke,” said Davies. 
“I’m sure to be back in five minutes or 
so, for Mrs. Parlborough only lives a few 
doors up the street opposite.” 

“Don’t you hurry, Davies,” returned 
his friend, “for I don’t want to upset 
your regular plans, or I shall be sorry 
that I came at all, knowing what a busy 
man you are as compared with a lazy 
fellow like myself.” 

“There you go! Always running 
yourself down, old boy, as usual! How- 
ever, I'll just cut across the promenade 
and see the lady about her boy. Ten 
minutes at the most, then you may 
expect me again, and we'll stroll on 
towards Portslade before luncheon.” 

Davies turned to cross the parade, 
whilst Locke dropped idly down on a 
seat close by. He saw his friend go into 
the street opposite, which ran at right 
angles to the promenade, but lost sight 
of him almost at once after that, as 
Davies was hidden from view by the 
projecting corner house. 

Evelyn Locke took out a cigar, lit it, 
and began to smoke. 

“Dear old Richard!” he said quietly. 
“ How surprised he’ll be when | ask him 
to go with me in a few days, and tell 
him why!” 

Meantime Davies was wishing to get 
away from the lady upon whom he had 
called. But Mrs. Parlborough was one 
of those talkative. good-natured persons 
who will keep a visitor half an hour 
replying to quite unnecessary questions. 


’ 





At last, after twenty minutes instead 
of the ten that he had told Locke, he 
contrived to say a final adieu, and 
hurried down the short portion of the 
street to its junction with the promenade, 
to the seat where he had left his comrade. 
But, when he got to the spot, the seat 
was empty! 

Davies stood there in surprise and 
annoyance, for he had never before 
known Evelyn Locke fail to keep a 
promise. And now he had returned, 
and Locke was not there! As far as he 
could see along the parade, towards 
Hove on the one hand and towards Kemp 
Town on the other, there was no person 
at all like Evelyn Locke. 

“It’s most extraordinary!” he ejacu- 
lated for the fiftieth time as, after 
walking quickly along the parade, he 
neared the end of Hove Lawns. “ Most 
Where can he have 
got to? I never before remember his 
failing to stick to his word during all 
the years I have known him. There is 
something about this that I can’t 
fathom!” 

Richard Davies, having satisfied him- 
self that his friend was nowhere on the 
promenade between the spot where he 
had disappeared and its end at Hove, 
retraced his steps and walked the other 
way right to the place where the beach 
tramway begins. But it was of no use 
so far as finding Evelyn Locke was 
concerned. 

Then Davies went to the hotel where 
Locke lodged, hoping against hope that 
his late companion might have returned 
there. But no, the porter had not seen 
him since two hours previously, when 
both Davies and the absent gentleman 
had passed him on leaving the hotel. 
As the man had never left the door from 
that moment, he could testify that Mr. 
Locke had not come back to his room, 
whatever else he had done. 

Luncheon-time arrived, but no Evelyn 
Locke came with it. The afternoon was 
passed by Richard Davies in wandering 
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about the chief streets of the town in the 
vague hope of running up against his 
friend somewhere or other by accident. 
But it was all utterly useless. 

When the hotel was ready to close for 
the night, and still Locke had given no 
sign of his whereabouts, Davies thought 
that it was time for the police to know 
something about the matter. But, after 
a consultation with the proprietor, he 
decided to wait till morning on the 
chance of a letter arriving from Locke 
that would explain the mystery, or of a 
telegram from London to say that his 
friend had been suddenly called home, 
or found it necessary to go there 
unexpectedly. 

But the morning brought no relief of 
any sort, and so Richard Davies, who 
had hardly slept a wink all night for 
thinking about this extraordinary disap- 
pearance of his friend, accompanied the 
landlord of the hotel to the police- 
station, and there gave a full account of 
the affair. The police acted promptly 


in the matter, and soon were scouring 


Brighton and Hove far and near in 
search of Evelyn Locke. 

Davies himself took train for London 
and went to Locke’s rooms, where he 
had lodged with a very respectable 
family in Russell Square for the past five 
years. But Locke. had not been there 
since leaving for Brighton three days 
before, nor had any letter or telegram 
come from him. 

Locke’s solicitors were consulted, but 
they had not seen him or heard of him 
foramonth. Hehadthencalledincasually 
to say that he might want some advice 
shortly with regard to a transaction he 
had on hand, and they had not heard 
from him since. 

It was the 1oth of July, a Tuesday, 
when Evelyn Locke was last seen by his 
friend on that seat on Brighton Parade, 
about 11 a.m. Day after day the police, 
in every likely spot that could be suggested 
or thought of, searched for the man who 
had vanished so suddenly and mys- 
teriously, day after day for over a week, 


but in vain; and they had to confess 


themselves completely at a loss, absolutely 
mystified. 


Then after England had been all agog 
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with the excitement for nine days, after 
Evelyn Locke’s photograph and a descrip- 
tion of him had become familiar to vast 
numbers of people, another extraordinary 
turn of this curious affair occurred, which 
raised public excitement and interest to 
a still higher pitch. 


II. 

EARLY thirty years before the event 
already recorded three gentlemen 
were dining together one night at 

a well-known London restaurant. The 
occasion was a commemorative one, the 
dinner serving as a pleasant method of 
mutual congratulation, for each of these 
three friends had been blessed with a son 
during the preceding four months, and 
this was their way of celebrating the 
coincidence. 

The three diners drank to the healths 
of their respective sons, and toasted their 
wives with much éclat. Then one of 
them, a Mr. Robert Locke, who had 
chambers in the Inner Temple and was 
not unknown to fame asa rising barrister, 
made a novel proposal. 

“Let us do something for these three 
hopefuls, you fellows,’ he exclaimed 
jauntily. ‘None of us is overburdened 
with this world’s goods, yet all of us are 
moderately well off. And, as our dinner 
to-night is due to these three youngsters 
who have just recently come to adorn 
our homes, I propose we confine our 
attention at present to their future 
welfare.” 

“ Well, Locke, what do you suggest ?” 
inquired the man on his right, who was 
Alfred Sumner, editor of one of the best- 
known newspapers of the day. 

“Yes, let’s hear your proposal. Out 
with it!” said the third man, Dr. Norman 
Velling, who was rapidly making a name 
as a practitioner above the average for 
ability and resource. 

“Look here, you fellows, this is my 
suggestion. I propose that we should 
put a thousand pounds each into a 
common fund, so making three thousand 
pounds. This sum we should hand to 
Messrs. Chulkman & Co., solicitors, to 
invest at 5 per cent. compound interest, 
for twenty-eight years from an appointed 
date. I know they can do this, for only 











a few days ago they spoke to me about 
wishing to borrow such a sum on excellent 
security. 

“Let us draw up an agreement by 
which our three sons therein mentioned 
shall receive equal shares of the total 
sum at the date specified twenty-eight 
years hence, if all are living. If not, let 
the two survivors share the money 
equally, or if only one then survives, he 
takes the lot!” 

“Tt sounds all right, my boy,” said 
Dr. Velling, laughing heartily. “ But 
there are one or two other matters 
which require adjusting before it would 
work,” 

“ Certainly!” 
quite allow that. 
it, Sumner?” 

“T am perfectly agreeable if the details 
prove satisfactory,” replied the editor. 
“ But suppose that unfortunately none of 
the three should survive to the age of 
twenty-eight, Locke?” 

“In that unlikely and unfortunate 
contingency,” said the barrister, “I sug- 
gest that their respective shares ought to 
go to their nearest relatives. There is also 
another condition which I think ought to 
be introduced into the agreement, viz. 
that the survivor or survivors must prove 
to Messrs. Chulkman & Co. the fact of 
their being alive by appearing personally 
before them at the appointed date and 
making a legal claim to their share of 
the investment. This would prevent any 
fraud.” 

“ That’s a good idea,” put in Velling. 
“The document must be drawn up, 
signed, and witnessed in the proper legal 
way, and our money paid over to Chulk- 
mans in due course. Shall we leave it to 
Chulkman and Locke to draft the agree- 
ment, Sumner ? and then we will all sign 
sc 

“No objection from me!” added 
Sumner. “I only hope that all our three 
boys will be living on the appointed day. 
. .. Three thousand pounds would be six 
thousand by the time the boys are four- 
teen, and this six thousand would again 
have grown into twelve thousand by the 
time it was due to be paid to the sur- 
ee 
When the eventful day for signing the 


answered Locke. “I 
What do you say to 
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agreement arrived, old Mr. Chulkman 
was one of the party that met in the 
chambers of Mr. Robert Locke in the 
Inner Temple. Hecarefully read out the 
document that had been drawn up, and 
each separate clause of it was fully dis- 
cussed and altered where desired. Chulk- 
man explained at length how his clients 
desired to invest the money lent them, 
with the security they offered for it, and 
everybody considered these two impor- 
tant points quite satisfactory. Then, as 
nobody had any fresh suggestion to make 
with regard to the document, it was duly 
signed and witnessed. 


Ill. 

URING the twenty-eight years that 
intervened between the day when 
the agreement just mentioned was 

signed and the day when its fulfilment 
became due,many important things in 
connection with it happened. Young 
Sumner, who had only lived to be fifteen 
years old, died from the effects of an 
accident whilst at school, whereas the 
third youth, Velling, was but eight years 
of age when an attack of scarlet fever 
proved fatal to him. The three fathers 
were also all dead; and-thus of the 
sons for whose advantage the arrange- 
ment was originally made only one 
survived. This was the gentleman whose 
mysterious disappearance from the pro- 
menade at Brighton had set all England 
agog with excitement, and who had 
not been seen or heard of from Tuesday, 
July roth. 

The three fathers had not kept the 
arrangement secret from their wives and 
families. Summer had a daughter besides 
the son in question, but she also had 
died young; whilst Dr. Velling had 
another son, who was still living. This 
boy had been educated in order to follow 
his father’s profession, but had not done 
as well as his parents had expected. 

Thus before he was twenty-four years 
old he found himself completely stranded, 
and it was whilst bemoaning his fate and 
lamenting his squandered fortune that he 
suddenly remembered that it was just 
possible that one day he might again 
drop in for a nice little amount as the 
nearest relative ofhis dead brother. Frank 
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Velling had also two or three friends, 
broken-down and shady, like himself, 
whom he made aware of his position, and 
who were not slow in urging him to 
claim his “rights,” as they termed his 
uncertain interest in this affair. When 
the time came to within a fortnight of 
the appointed date, however, Velling saw 
his chance of getting any of this money 
was exceedingly small. As one of his boon 
companions remarked in a fit of anger, 
“It’s about Cheapside to a mustard 
plaster, my daisy, against your ever 
fingering a penny of that money unless 
you do something practical to prevent 
this Mr. Locke’sclaiming it in due course.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Slipperby,” he 
exclaimed in an outburst of temper. 
“Instead of sitting there and making 
silly remarks, you might tell me how lam 
to hinder Locke from getting possession 
of the twelve thousand. Then you'd be 
doing something sensible, at any rate.” 

“What can you do, you ask?” said 
Slipperby in reply to this display of 
Velling’s. “What can you do? Why, 
man, you must make it impossible for 
this Locke to attend at the lawyers’ 
within the ten days mentioned in the 
agreement. By hook or by crook he must 
be kept away from there for that time, 
if you ever wish to see a penny of the 
money !” 

“ But how can I prevent his going to 
Chulkmans’ within the period?” said 
Velling. ‘“ Do you suppose that he would 
stay away for my requesting him to 
do so?” 

“Why, you fool, you must have him 
either disabled or kidnapped, so that he 
cannot get there until too late.” 

“Oh! ” said Velling, startled in spite 
of himself at the daring suggestion. 

“Yes, oh!” echoed the sneering 
Slipperby. 

Then the two worthies talked over the 
suggestion, and Velling began to grow 
excited as the rascal beside him unfolded 
certain plans for bringing off an extra- 
ordinary coup, on condition that he him- 
self received one thousand pounds from 
Velling’s share of the money as his 
reward for carrying out the scheme. 

Velling, seeing no prospect of the 
success of any plan that would yield him 


a single sixpence from the investment 
except this one proposed by Slipperby, 
at length weakly consented. 

“Now, look here,” said Slipperby, 
“ from to-night you and I have no connec- 
tion until this is all over. At the proper 
time you appear at Chulkmans’ to claim 
yourshare of the twelve thousand, courting 
fullest inquiries if necessary. You at 
once send me my proportion of that third, 
and the same night Mr. Evelyn Locke 
will find himself at liberty.” 

The two conspirators parted company, 
and Slipperby went to settle the details 
of his plans, and to find unscrupulous 
men to carry them out successfully. 

And thus we come to the day when 
Evelyn Locke was sitting on the seat on 
Brighton Promenade waiting for the 
return of Richard Davies. His friend 
had only just well turned the corner when 
a well-dressed man approached Locke. 

“Pardon me, sir,” he said quietly, “ but 
ate you Mr. Locke?” ; 

“That is my name,” was the reply. 

“Well, sir, your friend Mr. Davies 
wishes you to go to him, as he may be 
detained some time. Iam staying at the 
house, and offered to show you the way 
there, as Mr. Davies told me where I 
should find you.” 

Never ‘for a minute suspecting- any 
treachery, Locke rose and accompanied 
the stranger, who led him along the roatl 
where he had watched Davies disappear. 
Then, turning into aside street, the feader 
stopped at a house about half-way down, 
knocked twice sharply, and rang the bell. 
The door was at once opened by a smart 
man in livery, and Locke entered. 

Immediately the door was shut and 
fastened, and Locke, ere he could utter a 
word, was seized, gagged, and bound by 
two other men who came forward from 
an adjoining apartment. He was then 
led upstairs to an attic with only one 
window, a skylight in the roof, which 
was heavily barred with iron, a small 
grating to let in fresh air, and a door 
that had strong bolts on its outside. His 
hands were now unbound, and the gag 
over his mouth removed. But he scarcely 
needed telling that he was a prisoner. 

He asked why, and became violent. 
But the men did not answer. They simply 





left him there, with the door securely 
fastened on the outside. 


IV. 

URING the day food and drink in 
plenty were brought to Locke by 
the man in livery. But this man 

was entirely deaf to all entreaties, requests, 
or threats made by the imprisoned gentle- 
man. When Locke became violent, and 
tried to detain him, the two other men 
immediately appeared on the scene, so 
that the prisoner could do nothing. 

The prisoner tried every means to 
effect his release by their aid. He 
promised them large bribes, threatened 
them with the severest penalties of the 
law, cajoled, stormed, and raved in turns. 
But all to no purpose ; the men were as 
adamant. And at night they left him to 
sleep as best he could until the following 
morning. 

The attic was well furnished, and the 
bed was perfectly clean and comfortable. 
But it will be readily understood that he 
did not sleep much. He wondered what 
Davies had thought when he had got 
back to the seat and found his friend 
gone. Then Locke’s mind was naturally 
occupied as to what reasons could pos- 
sibly have led to his being kidnapped in 
this extraordinary manner from the busy 
promenade at Brighton, and to his 
detention in this house. 

He ran over in his mind his list of 
enemies, or supposed enemies, but could 
remember no one who hated or feared 
him sufficiently to take such drastic steps 
as this in order to punish him. Then at 
last, when his brain looked more calmly 
and logically into the matter, he began 
to see daylight. 

It was evident that he was being kept 
a prisoner so as not to interfere with or 
prevent some important scheme. He 
began to recollect that nine days hence 
would be the day for him to call upon 
Messrs. Chulkman & Co., solicitors, in 
London, to inform them that he had 
come for a sum of twelve thousand 
pounds, due to him in accordance with 
an agreement made between his father, 
Robert Locke, Alfred Sumner, and Dr. 
Velling, twenty-eight years previously. 

Good heavens! Had he been kid- 
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napped by somebody to prevent his 
applying for and obtaining that money ? 
He remembered now that if the sum was 
not demanded at the appointed time it 
was to pass into other hands somewhere 
—he had never bothered much where. 

Daylight broke on him after an almost 
sleepless night. He had done something 
during those weary hours, for he had 
dropped on the probable reason for his 
detention. The great question now 
occupying his mind as he dressed and 
washed was, how could he get into touch 
with Richard Davies, with Messrs. Chulk- 
man, or with anybody in the outside 
world ? 

All the following day he pondered on 
this subject, trying to evolve some plan 
for reaching his friends, either by message 
or in person. But all appeals to his 
captors were fruitless, and he found 
himself again retiring to bed without 
having got a single step nearer this goal. 

He was by this time getting extremely 
anxious, excited,and angry. For he now 
clearly guessed why he had been abducted, 
why he was being detained, why he 
was so treated. The great question for 
him now was how to get out of this 
captivity, out of this prison, and he was 
bound to admit that he could see no way 
of accomplishing that. Force was use- 
less; and though the skylight window 
was not far above his head—for he could 
almost reach it by standing on a chair— 
yet what good was that when it was so 
heavily barred by strong iron rdds? He 
had his pocket-book and a lead pencil in 
his coat, but if he wrote a message either 
to Davies or anybody else, it was 
impossible to get it conveyed outside the 
room. 

He lay awake during the greater part 
of each night, still vainly endeavouring 
to solve this puzzle of how to get a 
message to his friends. One morning, 
although it was fully light, he dropped 
off into a somewhat long but uneasy 
doze. He seemed to have been dreaming 
again, for he woke up with a sudden 
start and with perspiration streaming 
from every pore. He dreamt he had seen 
a ghostly face looking down on him 
through that skylight above ! 

Involuntarily he turned his half-open 
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eyes towards the narrow window that let 
the light come into his room, and then 
he sat up in bed absolutely trembling 
with surprise and excitement. For there 
was a face gazing at him through the 
glass—he could see it distinctly now—the 
face of some workman, such as a 
bricklayer or slater. 

He dared not shout for fear those on 
guard outside his room might hear him. 
His weary brain at once told him that 
everything depended on absolute quiet- 
ness, so that they might yet imagine him 
to be fast asleep. What could he do to 
let this man above that window know of 
his serious position? He motioned to 
the man to stop where he was for a 
minute ; and at last Locke could have 
shouted for joy, for he had hit on a plan 
that promised success. 

He seized his pocket-book, tore out a 
leaf, and wrote this message on it in 
large letters :— 

“*T am Evelyn Locke, a prisoner in this 
room, kidnapped from Brighton Parade 
some days ago. Inform Richard Davies, 
Sarpen’s Hotel. Say nothing to anyone 
else. You will receive a splendid reward 
when I am free.” 

Then he stood on tiptoe on the chair 
and pressed the paper against the glass 
of the window above. He saw the in- 
credulous stare on the man’s face as he 
read it, saw his curious gaze into the 
room again, and noticed the look of 
comprehension as he nodded and dis- 
appeared. 

That day was a very long and trying 
one to the imprisoned man. More than 
once he was inclined to wonder if the 
face he had seen at the skylight was not 
an hallucination of his overwrought brain. 
Then he wondered again whether, if it 
had been that of a real man, the latter 
would keep his promise. He longed for 
the night to come, and he was delighted 
when at last darkness fell and the whole 
town once more seemed asleep. 

Needless to say that, though he went 
to bed lest any of the men on guard 
should chance to visit him, he never 
attempted to sleep. In fact, he hardly 
ever took his eyes off the skylight, but 
waited impatiently for that face once 
more. 
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It came at last, and with it there came 
another face, one that he knew well, the 
face of his dear old friend Richard 
Davies. A glad smile of welcome was 
on it, but Locke made a motion signify- 
ing that perfect silence was necessary. 

The workman outside soon had the 
whole window loose, bars and all, and 
moved it gently. Locke had meanwhile 
dressed, and then the workman dropped 
quietly through the skylight, screwed up 
the door on the inside to prevent any 
entrance of those without, and assisted 
Evelyn to freedom on the roof, where 
Davies heartily grasped his hand and 
guided him to a ladder that was reared 
against the back of a house two doors 
away. The late prisoner carefully 
descended this ladder, and stood once 
again a free man, only a short distance 
from the very seat where Davies had 
last seen him nine days previously. 

“But why didn’t you bring a search- 
warrant and have the men arrested, 
Davies?” asked Locke in the room of the 
hotel, after each had recounted his part 
of the story. 

“Want to find out the principal, my 
boy!” said his friend. ‘“ Should not have 
done so in that case.’ 


V. 
N the day specified Mr. Peter 
O Slipperby met one of the men 
whom he had engaged to kidnap 
Evelyn Locke. The meeting took place 
by appointment ina house near Rochester 
Row, Westminster. 

“Then all has been kept quite secret, 
Billy?” remarked Slipperby, after hear- 
ing the man’s account of what had 
happened since he saw his master last, 
three days previously. “And your 
prisoner is still safe in the house?” 

“ All has gone on right, Mr. Slipperby,” 
answered the man. “And as to Mr. 
Locke, you need not trouble about him. 
We shall simply all decamp to France 
and leave him to find out for himself that 
he is a prisoner no longer. You only 
took the house furnished for two months, 
you know, when you learned this Mr. 
Locke was staying at Brighton.” 

“Very good, Billy,” said his employer 
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“Now be ready for a wire within the 
next few hours; then act exactly as you 
have stated. We will arrange about the 
payment before you leave Brighton by 
the steamer for Boulogne.” 

Mr. Frank Velling next had an inter- 
view with his friend Mr. Slipperby, and 
was emboldened by it to visit Messrs. 
Chulkmans during the same afternoon 
for the purpose of claiming his share of 
the twelve thousand pounds. Velling 
was not quite at ease in his mind, for he 
was naturally of a timid, somewhat 
cowardly spirit. 

He deferred his visit to the solicitors 
until late in the afternoon, partly to 
summon up all his courage and partly to 
make certain that the allotted time had 
really passed without Locke’s appear- 
ance on the scene. At half-past four he 
entered the lawyer’s office, whilst Slip- 
perby, who had followed at a distance, 
waited at a convenient corner of the 
street, where he could command a view of 
all who went into or out of the building. 

The lawyer received his client with 
every appearance of cordiality, and 
offered him a seat. Then he asked 
suavely what he could do for him, and 
Velling recounted the circumstances of 
his relationship to the doctor who was 
one of the signatories to the agreement. 
He inquired whether an application had 
been made for the money by any actual 
survivor of the three sons most nearly 
interested, and was informed that there 
had not so far been any such application. 

“But the time is not actually up till 
to-morrow, you know, Mr. Velling,” said 
the lawyer. 

“T thought to-day was the last day for 
such application to be in time?” said 
the visitor, a shade paler than before. 

“Not till after to-day,” answered Mr. 
Chulkman. “Then this curious affair of 
Mr. Evelyn Locke, of which you have 
doubtless heard, much complicates 
matters, for he is the real inheritor. of 
the fortune if he applies to-day; that is 
certain. Of course his strange disap- 
pearance has nothing to do with you, or 
even with me, beyond this matter of the 
money, and luckily our instructions are 
plain enough.” 


“ But it is clear that he has not claimed 
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it at the specified time,” said Velling 
somewhat sulkily, “and so I must insist 
on my rights in the matter, sir, as you 
will allow. You have rather surprised 
me by saying that the time is not up till 
to-morrow, but I'll look in first thing in 
the morning. At any rate, the time will 
be up then, I take it?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. “Ah, Leeson, 
what is it?”’ asked he as his clerk again 
entered the room. 

“Two gentlemen to see you, sif,” 
answered Leeson. ‘“ Most particular, they 
say. Would follow me in now.” 

And, as Velling gazed with surprise 
towards the clerk, there entered Mr. 
Evelyn Locke and Mr. Richard Davies. 
Velling, who had once or twice before 
seen Locke, rose hurriedly and con- 
fusedly. His face was white as death, 
and his knees trembled, for he saw that 
Slipperby had either betrayed him or had 
been himself deceived, and he knew that 
the game was up. 

“Hallo!” exclaimed the lawyer, with 
a charming air of pretended astonish- 
ment. “ Where have you sprung from? 
Bless me! let me introduce you visitors 
to each other...Mr. Locke... 
Mr. Velling . . . You are just in time, 
Mr. Locke, for this gentleman was want- 
ing me to pay out his share of the money, 
as he presumed now that you would not 
come for your inheritance.” 

“There he was wrong,” said Locke 
quietly. “I have called to demand from 
you the twelve thousand pounds that is 
my right as the only survivor of the three 
it was put aside for.” 

* And I have much pleasure in paying 
it over to you, sir,” said the lawyer, 
handing a parcel of notes to him, who 
counted them and found them all right. 
Velling was too much surprised, was 
shaking too much at the knees, to hurry 
away just then, as he would have liked 
to do. His eyes seemed glued on Locke, 
who was signing the paper of release for 
the solicitor. 

“We all thought you were lost, or 
stolen, or dead, Mr. Locke!” exclaimed 
the lawyer when this was done. “ Why, 
the newspapers have been full of your 
disappearance. Have you been playing 
a trick on us, eh?” 
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Locke gave to the lawyer a full 
account of his abduction and imprison- 

ment, whilst Velling had to sit and pre- 
* tend to listen with interest, though his 
whole frame shook with fear, annoyance, 
and anger at Slipperby’s idiocy, as he 
termed it, in not seeing that that window 
was covered by a blind! 

“A most extraordinary story, sir!” 
said Mr. Chulkman when Locke had 
finished his narration. ‘“ And what was 
the motive for this disgraceful outrage, 
do you think? . . . Oh, to prevent your 
appearance here to-day? .. . Then you 
will see the scoundrels are punished, I 
suppose ?”’ 

“The police have already surrounded 
the house,” said Locke, watching Velling 
closely as he spoke. 

Then that gentleman deemed it time 
to be moving. 

“Well, I must congratulate you, Mr. 
Locke, on living to claim the money,” 
said he, with a forced attempt at a laugh, 
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“though it does me out of four thousand 
pounds, of course. Now I must go, as I 
have an engagement shortly.” 

He bowed curtly, and went out to 
look for Slipperby. But that astute 
gentleman had seen Locke enter the 
office, had scented serious danger, and was 
already on his way to France, whither 
Velling followed as soon as possible. 

Nor did the police ever capture the 
other men at the house in Brighton, 
for when the miscreants found later 
that morning that their bird had flown, 
they also thought it prudent to decamp 
at the earliest opportunity, and were 
never discovered. 

But next day the newspapers had 
another startling sensation for the public 
when they announced that Mr. Evelyn 
Locke had appeared again, the more 
so as they gave a full account of the 
inheritance which had caused this strange 
case of kidnapping from Brighton Pro- 
menade in full daylight! 


ON RECEIVING THE GIFT OF THE 
LAST PEN USED BY WHITTIER. 


By JOHN HORNE. 


FEATHER droptfroma singing bird, 
Full soft at my feet it fell ; 

The bird sped on as a spoken word, 
O’er woody mount and dell. 


Ofttimes in his free and swinging flight, 
This swept him to the stars, 

Hid in the wing of his sunward flight, 
Chanting his raptur’d bars. 


Though far the bird in the summer sky 
Or winter clouds may sing, 

He has left with me, who cannot fly, 
A quill from his soaring wing ! 

If down he droops to his couchy nest, 
Night-caught and weary of flight, 

This hints of day that beat on his breast 
And the western sunset light ! 


It speaks of plains where heroes lie, 
Of fields where the wood-notes rang, 
Of the fair, sweet bird in the sunlight high 
And the wondrous things he sang ! 





HE time was the month of July, the 
place the Red Sea. Water and air 


were as hot as they could be and 


man yet live. Not a breath of wind 
cooled the atmosphere, as the Italian 
steamer Manilla, after leaving Jeddah, 
was on her way to Bombay. The vessel 
traded from Genoa to India, calling at 
many Arab ports for freight and goods, 
and she also carried a few passengers. 

The moon had not yet risen, as the 
captain and first officer were standing 
near one another on the poop deck, almost 
gasping, and grumbling at the heat. The 
first officer had just reported that a 
stoker had been carried up on deck, 
unable to bear the heat of the engine- 
room below. 

The ship was ploughing her way 
rapidly through the oily-looking water, 
the temperature of which was so high 
that it failed to properly cool the con- 
densors through which it flowed, when a 
sudden cry was heard from the bow of 
the steamer, followed by the slowing 
down of the engines. 

“Santissima ! what has happened?” 
exclaimed the chief officer, looking up; 
but before hejcould move the long-drawn- 
out screech from the siren whistle of the 
vessel showed that it was nothing on 


board, but some object in the path of the 
ship, that had called forth the look-out’s 
cry of alarm, and the orders that had 
evidently been given from the bridge to 
the engine-room. 

The captain went forward, and the few 
passengers on board the steamer gathered 
on the port side, as a bright electric 
searchlight from the vessel struck the 
water over the bow, and slowly traversed 
the sea from forward, gradually aft. 

“Hold! there it is!” and many such 
cries came from half a hundred throats, 
as the streaming glare of light revealed, 
for an instant, at a little distance from 
the ship, what looked like a small boat, 
but which passed out of sight as the 
electric beam travelled past the object, 
owing to the steamer still having so much 
way on her. 

The engines were reversed, and the 
blaze of reflection soon found the dark 
speck on the water that had before been 
seen ; and a whale-boat, that was quickly 
lowered from the steamer’s davits, went 
away with four oarsmen and a ship’s 
officer towards the mark that caused all 
this commotion. 

It was seen to be a derelict boat; and 
in a few, minutes was towed alongside 
the steamer, As it came near, the ship’s 
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lights showed that an oarsman had got 
into the strange craft, and was investi- 
gating its contents ; and in answer to a 
hail from the Manilla, he replied : 

“There are some human beings in the 
boat; one is alive, an old woman; I 
believe the other three are dead.” 

“Keep clear!” shouted the captain, 
“ until the doctor has been down”; and 
the young and active medical of the 
steamer was soon in the strange boat. 

This was now in the reflection of the 
ship’s saloon lights; and everyone on 
board was craning over the sides of the 
vessel, with intense curiosity to hear the 
doctor’s report. 

“They are Asiatics!” he called out to 
the captain. “One man is dead; there 
is another who is alive, but crazy, I ex- 
pect, from thirst; and an old woman 
with a girl in her arms; these are both 
living.” 

“ Any infectious disease?” asked the 
captain, in a hesitating voice. 

“The sun will have destroyed every- 
thing of that sort; it has nearly killed 
the sufferers; they must have been ex- 
posed to it all day.” 

“Diomio! All this day, with the glass 
120 degrees in the shade!” cried the 
kind-hearted Genoese. “Get them on 
board at once.” 

The chief officer swung himself down 
into the boat, and in a few minutes the 
cargo tackle, which had been rigged on the 
main yard-arm in the morning at Jeddah, 
was bringing up in a large basket the 
first of the four forms, which made up the 
freight of the found boat. 

It was a man—a gibbering maniac; 
“insane,” the doctor said, “ from thirst.” 
He was laid down gently on the deck, 
and a sailor told off to watch him. 

In the meanwhile there was a slight 
difficulty in the boats alongside. The old 
woman would not part with the seem- 
ingly inanimate body of the girl, but, 
holding it in her arms, was put into the 
cargo basket, and the two forms were also 
soon on deck. As soon as the basket 
touched the boards, the bearer of the 
girl sprang to her feet. She was very 
tall, but black as a negress; and as. she 
put her companion down gently, she 
quickly covered the girl with a cloth 
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leaving only the mouthand asmall portion 
of the face exposed, but not before the 
bystanders had seen by the light of many 
of the ship’s lanterns the long black 
tresses and the pale face of a young and 
very fair woman. 

The doctor pressed forward to attend 
to her, but the old woman, with a cry of 
great distress, would have prevented his 
uncovering the girl’s arm to feel her 
pulse had she not happened to see a 
vessel of water that a steward was 
bringing to wet the lips of the saved 
man. Snatching it in her hands, she 
would have swallowed the whole con- 
tents, but the watchful eye of the medical 
man was on her. 

“Take the water away,” he cried, 
“and give it to her little by little,—so, 
gently, piano,” he continued, as strong 
arms restrained the poor thing, and she 
was fain to be content for the present 
with weak wine and water, spoonful by 
spoonful. 

In the meanwhile the girl had been 
carried to a cabin and was being cared 
for by a stewardess ; her old companion, 
soon seeking her out, and seating herself 
in a corner, watched with the greatest 
anxiety the bringing back to life of her 
charge. 

The steamer was again on her voyage, 
when one of the passengers, an English- 
man called Norman, wandered to the 
bridge, just in time to see the incident 
that had occurred noted down in the 
ship’s log. 

“Who are they?” he enquired from 
the captain. 

“We cannot make out for certain ; as 
for the poor fellow who was dead, they 
fastened a furnace bar to his leg and 
then scuttled the boat. There are two 
Kurrachi merchants on board, but they 
cannot understand a word the old woman 
says ; they say that the man brought on 
board speaks of smoke and fire; and the 
boat may have got adrift from some 
burning Pilgrim ship.” 

“A return Pilgrim boat left Jeddah 
for Bombay yesterday morning,” remarked 
Norman. ‘I heard an Arab say that 
she was so full the crew could not move 
in her.” 

“We shall hear more about it in the 
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morning,” said the captain ; “ the doctor 
reports that the girl is coming round, and 
the old woman has gone off to sleep out- 
side the cabin door.” 

At breakfast, on the following day, 
many eager enquiries were made in the 
saloon about the saved castaways. 

“ The man did not survive the night!” 
said the doctor, “‘ but the two women are 
doing well. One of the Kurrachi traders 
on board tells me that they are Moslems 
—the young woman probably a well-to- 
do lady, and the tall black her servant ; 
but he cannot understand what she says. 
He thinks they are Afghans. 

“T wonder if I could understand them,” 
interpolated the passenger Norman. “I 
can speak a little Pashtu, the common 
language of Afghanistan.” 

“No! can you?” exclaimed the doctor. 
“Do come and try; but you must be 
careful, or the old woman will not let 
you into the cabin. I fancy she thinks 
that I am a medical; but 
she screamed enough when a 
steward wanted to bring in a 
bottle I had sent for from the 


dispensary.” 

The two men went near the 
cabin door, and the doctor en- 
tered. Norman listened, and 
as the former came out, told 
him,— 

“If you will put a curtain 


over the cabin door, I will 
make her understand; she 
speaks very gutturally, but the 
language is Pashtu.” 

A rug was fastened to the 
top of the door so as to hang 
down, and Norman came close. 

““My respects to the Kha- 
num” (lady) he said, putting 
his mouth near the curtain and 
speaking in the slow measured 
tone of respect Orientals under- 
stand. “Is she better?” 

“Ah!” cried the tall black 
woman, springing to her feet, 
and coming out of the cabin, 
and with startled eyes standing 
before Norman. 

“Is the lady better, nurse?” 
asked the Englishman. “The 
hakim (doctor) reports well.” 
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“ Allah be praised! He is a hakim; I 
was not sure; else it would have been 
shame for a bearded one to touch my 
child.” 

A cry came from within the cabin, and 
the black woman went inside the curtain, 
but soon re-appeared. 

“Are you an Afghan sirdar? Do you 
come from the mountains?” she enquired 
rapidly. “Please to speak loud! My 
mistress wants to hear. She says your 
voice is of Cabul.” 

‘No, I am English, subject to the 
great red flag. This is not an English 
ship, but she is going to Bombay. You 
are safe here!” 

“Wah! God is great! We, too, come 
from Peshdwur, where the red flag flies ; 
it protects many.” 

“ How did you get into that boat?” 

“Oh!” began the old nurse; “the 
smoke! the fire! you must have seen it. 
It was only as yesterday!” And sitting 


The old woman uttered a cry 


of distress. 
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down she began to cry so loudly that it 
attracted the attention of the doctor, 
who had difficulty in quieting her. 

She seated herself on the ground and 
rocked herself, incoherently moaning, 
when the medical suggested that Norman 
should interpret to him what she said, 
as this would cause her to speak slower. 
The latter told her this, but she con- 
tinued for some time calling on Allah, 
and beating her breast. 

“ Poor old soul!” remarked Norman ; 
and turning to the woman, he said: 

“You are Afridi.” 

“Even so! from the Hill Country.” 

“Then what have you to do with Allah 
or the Prophet?” enquired the English- 
man, hoping to divert her thoughts. 

“Wah! Am I not of the family? Is 
not my master Mustapha Kybeerie? Are 
they not Moslem? I am Afridi, but the 
master bought me as soon as I could 
walk, and who has a right to eat salt in 
his house if not 1? Is not this his first- 
born in my care?” 

“Where is Mustapha?” enquired Nor- 
man. 

“Ah! woe isme! the fire; but he was 


Hadji; he had been to the tomb of the 


Prophet. This, his daughter, would 
come with him.” 

“Well! tell me about the fire,” pressed 
the Englishman. 

In a few minutes she began : 

“ After we left Mecca, and came to the 
seaport—the ship for Bombay was there, 
—and there were pilgrims in thousands, 
yea! in tens of thousands, going home, 
all from the Prophet’s tomb. We were 
told to go across a plank into the ship, 
and we went, and went, until the inside 
of the vessel was full—even crammed 
like dates in a bag. No one could move, 
no one could lie down. We sat in a 
corner, and I had some fruit—a few dates 
and limes and oranges, and we ate some 
of those, for they found no food—all they 
wanted was money. At length the ship 
started, at evening prayer time. She 
was under the flag of the Caliph, but the 
commander was a Frank and the officers 
were white men. The crowd was like 
bees in a swarm that hangs from the 
tree; and the heat was terrible; few, if 
any, could get water. About the time 


“of their bellies. 
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the moon rose, at midnight, there came 
up from the ship’s inside a stifling smell 
as of lamps going out, and the people 
began to choke and cough; but the 
stench got worse and worse. Soon thick 
black smoke came out of the belly of 
the ship, up the middle, and the vessel 
stopped. Some called one thing and 
some another. The crowd could not 
move ; and the smoke and heat increased. 
At last some were pushed overboard into 
the sea; and a madness seized others, for 
they jumped into the water, one calling 
on the Prophet and another on the Angel 
Gabriel. Ah! wah! it was dreadful! 
the screams and cries must have gone to 
heaven. Then they lowered some boats, 
and hundreds jumped into them where 
there was only room for twenty. Could 
we not see it, for we had risen to our 
feet! My master went away for a minute 
to try and get some water, and did not 
return, perhaps he was suffocated. My 
child and I were almost alone, so many 
had gone ; and there was one small boat 
left on the side we stood. The yashmak 
had been torn from her face by the crowd 
pushing and struggling; and we were 
standing in great terror, the smoke 
choking us, when out of the darkness 
there sprung a young man. His body was 
bare to his waist, and it was as black 
with lamp soot as a Sidi! but he was a 
white man—I could see the white of his 
skin close to his trousers. He pointed to 
the boat and said something, and’ before 
I could speak, he caught my child in his 
arms and put her into the boat. I 
scrambled after her, and then he and a 
ship’s lascar let the boat down to the 
water. Some six or seven had leapt into 
the boat, and many wanted to come, but 
this young rustum (athlete) pushed away 
from the ship. Many jumped into the 
water and swam to the boat, but woe! 
woe! the water was full of white fish— 
big white fish—and they tore the people 
away, even those that held to the boat.” 

“ White fish ?” asked the doctor. 

“She means shark!” said Norman ; 
“these Red Sea sharks can only seize 
their prey sideways, and in doing 
that, they turn up and show the whites 
Better let her go on. 
Poor thing! she is crying.” 
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“Go on, nurse; what became of the 
white man?” 

“Mashallah! Great is God who pre- 
serves the brave! He sprang straight 
into the water again, and I saw him 
climb up the rope into the ship until he 
was lost in the smoke.” 

“Did not even one manage to get into 
the boat?” 

“One, only one ; and, as he came in, 
he screamed a terrible cry, for a fish had 
nearly torn his leg off. Is he not dead 
there now? Soon the ship began to 
move away, but not fast, and the smoke 
went with it. The moon was up, and 
we could see the sea alive with monsters, 
and as they swam about the water 
gleamed like fire. When the vessel had 
got away further than a man could call, 
suddenly the fire in her burst forth into 
flames: they ascended even to the stars, 
but did not last long; when daylight 
came there was nothing on the water but 
the small boat we were in. Everything 
else was gone.” 

“How many days ago was this?” 
asked the doctor. 


“The night before last, she says,” 


remarked Norman. “Go on telling us. 
What happened after daylight?” he said 
to the nurse. 

“A little wind came in the early morn- 
ing, but it ceased when the sun rose. 
There were five men and ourselves in the 
boat: they drank the salt water from the 
sea, but itonly made them more thirsty, 
and they went mad. As the sun got up 
it burned and scorched like fire. My child 
sat in the bottom of the boat with her 
arms resting on a seat, and I sat close to 
her, holding a cloth over her. She was 
stupid with thirst and misfortune; and 
the smoke had stifled her. By providence 
I had two oranges left, and I gave one tg 
her when the men could notsee ; and she 
spoke the first word since the night.” 

“Where are the other men? there were 
only two in the boat.” 

“DidInotsay? They raved for water, 
and threw themselves in the sea, and the 
big fish fought for them!” 

“Fought for them? What does she 
mean ?” asked the doctor. 

“Verily, three or four fish seized them 
as they jumped into the water, and 
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lashed it into bloody foam; then some 
of the fish leaped out of the water to 
escape others—even fish as long as a man. 
After awhile all was quiet again, except 
the moaning of the lascar in the boat ; 
and the sea was smooth as a rice tank, 
but the fish were there; a fin, like the 
mane of an ass, would rise in the still 
water, first about ten yards away, and then 
could be seen much of the creature’s back, 
and at last its eyes would show close to 
the surface—even close,” said the old 
woman with a shudder; “and then the 
fish would go down with a swell on the 
water, and you could feel it rub against 
the sides of the boat, and move it—even 
some way.” 

** What then ?” enquired Norman, after 
the old nurse had been for some time 
silent. 

“TI cannot remember—I suppose I slept 
when the sun went down. The next thing 
I recollect was a Frank sailor getting into 
the boat. I cannot tell you more.” 

“That is a gruesome tale!” muttered 
the doctor. “I wonder these women 
retained their reason.” 

The Manilla reached Aden on the next 
day, and discharged a small portion of 
her cargo at that port. It was ascertained 
that the father of the girl was an Afghan 
trader owning shops at Peshawur; and 
the captain decided on taking on the two 
women to Bombay, where they had 
remained with some friends on their out- 
ward voyage as Pilgrims. 

As the ship came out of Aden Bay to 
proceed on her voyage, the swell of the 
Indian Ocean, caused by the south-west 
monsoon, was met, and caused her to roll 
very much ; but the air was cooler; and 
another steamer was sighted coming from 
the Red Sea, and heading as if making for 
the East Coast ef Africa. No sooner did 
she see the Manilla, than she altered her 
course, and ran up the English colours, 
with a distinguishing flag at her foremast, 
evincing a desire to speak to the Italian 
vessel. The latter slowed down her 
engines, and the two vessels came as near 
as safety would permit, the heavy swell 
and long rolls of such large vessels mak- 
ing a too near approach to one another 
on the ocean very dangerous. 

When the English steamer got about 
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five hundred yards from the Manilla, she 
hoisted out a steam pinnace, which came 
as close under the quarter of the Italian 
ship as the rolling of the latter would 
allow of. 

The object of the English visit was to 
know if the Italian would take eighteen 
castaways to Bombay, whom the English 
ship had picked up in the RedSea. They 
had been burnt out of a Pilgrim ship. 
Sixteen of them were Asiatics, one an 
engineer, a Scotchman; and another an 
Italian, the second mate of the lost ship. 

The captain of the Manilla did not 
seem to like the proposal, and was con- 
sulting with the doctor, when a hail, in 
Italian, came from the pinnace, the 
speaker being the mate, who begged his 
fellow-countrymen to take him. He was 
ready to come at once. 

“Si! Yes! take him! Say we cannot have 
the others,” cried the Manilla’s captain, 
glad by doing a part to have an excuse 
for avoiding the whole; and in a few 
minutes a rope from the yard-arm of the 
Italian vessel was passed round the body 
of the mate, and he was hauled on to her 
deck. 

The new-comer was a small man, 
about five feet and a half in height, 
swarthy almost as an Indian in the face, 
but as his arms bared, to hold on to the 
rope that he was swung in by, a fair 
northern skin, and muscles that stood out 
as if made of iron, were revealed. 

The two ships saluted one another with 
their whistles as each proceeded on her 
voyage, and an account of the fire on the 
Pilgrim ship was gathered from the fresh 
arrival. She was owned by Arabs, and 
hailed from Zanzibar. The agents took 
as many Pilgrims on board at Jeddah as 
could pay their fare, without a thought 
if there was room in the vessel; in short, 
there were as many taken on board the 
Pilgrim ship as couldstand. They hoped 
that some hundreds would have gone 
ashore at Aden, to go back to the centre 
of Arabia, and thus clear the decks, but 
the fire broke out the evening they left 
port. This originated in some patent 
fuel—dried petroleum from the Black 
Sea—and the smoke and smell from it 
was so overpowering that almost at once 
the engineers were driven from the engine- 
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room, but not before they had let the 
steam off and stopped the ship. It was 
impossible to do anything to save the 
Pilgrims, for they were wedged together 
like herrings in a barrel. Many died of 
suffocation in the first hour; many leaped 
into the sea to get out of the smoke. It 
was this very man, Antonio Bresci, as he 
gave his name, who had put the Moslem 
lady into the small wherry ; and knowing 
that there were still other boats left on 
the ship, had returned to her to try and 
get them into the water. 

His account was: “The smoke hung 
so dense, with such a sickening odour, 
that I felt the only chance was to get to 
the engine-room and set the engines 
moving, and get away on the steamer. 
A young Scotch engineer volunteered to 
go and try, and we tied a handkerchief 
over his nose and mouth. He went down, 
and, to our delight, the engines moved 
slowly but sufficiently to take us out of 
the smoke. There were two boats left ; 
the captain and many others got into 
one, and eighteen of us, all told, got into 
the other. We had just got clear of the 
ship when she burst into flames from 
stem to stern. I expect opening the 
engine-room door started the fire. It was 
a horrible and dreadful sight! That 
English steamer picked us up a few hours 
after. I do not know what became of 
the other boat; but the ship burnt out 
directly in the course of vessels going up 
and down the Red Sea, and they are 
certain to be saved. I expect all the 
other boats were swamped, the people 
crowded into them in hundreds.” 

A ship is a small place, and the arrival 
of Bresci was very quickly told to the 
Afghan lady, and she enquired for him. 

He went to her cabin, but the old nurse 
would not allow him inside the curtain ; 
and as neither could understand a word 
the other spoke, one on each side of this 
barrier, the Italian sought out the pas- 
senger Norman, and begged him to come 
and convey to the lady the pleasure he, 
Bresci, felt at her being safe. 

“Tell me something about yourself,” 
said the Englishman, “ before I become 
your mouthpiece. You are educated ; 
how did you get on board that Pilgrim 
tramp?” 
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“JT must tell you in English, for I do 
not wish everyone to know.” 

“ Surely, if you like,” replied Norman. 

Bresci began in perfect and educated 
English. 

“T ought to know your tongue, for I 
was employed at Hatton Garden from 
childhood to my seventeenth year, work- 
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learned to be a sailor there; I was a 
navigator before. At last the ship I was 
in was sold to some Aden Arabs; and I 
have made two voyages, taking Moslem 
pilgrims to Jeddah on their way to 
Mecca. That is my short history.” 
“Why do you want to see this lady? 
It can do you no good,” said Norman. 


The girl permitted him to kiss her outstretched hand. 


ing at making difficult mathematical 


instruments. Then I thought I should 
like to see my native country and my 
mother’s relatives, so I went to Leghorn ; 
but it was a mistake, they said I was an 
Italian, and I had to join the army—in 
fact, I became a conscript. Need I say 
more? I deserted as soon as I could, and 
for five years was on board a Lloyd’s 
steamer, claiming to be a Maltese. I 


“If you have an opportunity you will 
make love to her.” 

“ Of course!” laughed the Italian. 

“ And then ?” remarked the English- 
man seriously. Bresci was silent, and 
his mouth twitched nervously. 

“Signor!” he said at length, relapsing 
into his native tongue, “I cannot forget 
the face of this young girl. Something 
impels me. I must see her.” 
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“Well, take heed! we shall soon be at 
Bombay, and you will not see her after 
that.” 

“ This once!” urged the Italian; “ you 
can introduce me.” 

“IT will enquire if she wishes to see you. 
Come to the cabin door.” 

They went there, but the old nurse 
looked morose, and seemed not to like 
it; but after some time the curtain was 
raised, and they were allowed to enter. 
A figure dressed in a white yashmak, 
that concealed every part of the form 
except the eyes and mouth, was seated 
on a cushion, at the end of a carpet. 

“This is the young Frank,” began 
Norman, “that put you into the boat, 
lady ; he comes to say that he trusts that 
you have recovered.” 

The girl muttered something, which 
the nurse interpreted to be that her 
mistress had heard he was in the ship. 

“ Ask her name,” whispered the Italian, 
trying to catch the girl’s eye, which was 
sedulously fixed on the carpet. 

The nurse replied: “ Zaphne.” 

The two men had been standing, when 
the girl, pointing to the carpet, said in a 
low voice : 

“ Will not the sirdar and his friend be 
seated?” 

Bresci, without hesitation, took the 
outstretched hand and kissed it almost 
with reverence, and the girl permitted it. 

Norman was astounded, and jumped 
to his feet. 

“One moment! ” he said 'to the Italian. 
“T see how this will end. It is nothing 
but madness. This old woman will 
remain near her charge so that no 
mischief can happen on board; but you 
are both silly. You will have to part at 
Bombay, and when the girl knows that 
she can never see you again there will be 
a sad finale.” : 

“TI don’t know,” cried the Italian in 
exultation; “love is always successful. 
Omnia vincit amor. You have heard that 
before, signor, and it is true.” 

“Ah!” replied Norman, turning to go, 
“that compatriot of yours, Virgil, has 
done incalculable mischief with his love 
mottoes. You are an unmanageable 
race in matters of romance.” 

The Manilla crossed the Indian Ocean 
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rapidly before the monsoon, and in five 
days was nearing Bombay. The whole 
ship’s company—all Italians—knew of, 
and furthered, the love affair of Antonio 
Bresci and the Moslem lady. Norman 
kept away from her cabin ; but the young 
Italian spent all his time there, and could 
be heard instructing her in all the 
amatory phrases of his abundant tongue. 

On the day before the ship expected to 
arrive at Bombay, the girl sent for Nor- 
man. He went to the cabin with Bresci, 
and found the lady very dejected, as also 
was her Italian lover. She asked the 
Englishman what would happen when 
they reached Bombay ? 

“ The captain will send for your friends,” 
he replied ; “I mean those at whose house 
you remained on your way to Mecca. 
They will take charge of you until 
enquiries can be made for your father— 
he may be saved—and then he will care 
for you ; if not, there are many Afghans 
in Bombay who will give you a 
home.” 

Up to this interview, the Englishman 
had not seen the entire face of this young 
woman; now she raised her yashmak 
and threw it back over her head, looking 
steadily at him. Her complexion was 
clear and white, her forehead broad, with 
large brown almond eyes that looked 
brave without any sign of boldness, and 
her whole countenance was most beauti- 
ful, but with features that showed great 
resolution and power. As the passenger 
looked at her, he felt that this was a 
descendant of those northern Moslems 
who once overran and ruled India. A 
race, with faces just such as this, founded 
the Empire of the Mogul, and were the 
forefathers of the Carnatic Naw4bs and 
Hyder and Tippoo. She came of the 
same stock, whose descendant still sits 
on the musnud in the Deccan. 

“Must it be so, sirdar ?’’ she asked, in 
quiet tones. 

“Evenso! Iam not a sirdar; I happen 
to know Pashtu from having had an 
Afghan servant. And you, lady, are 
Moslem; you must be such when we 
reach the shore.” 

A large tear welled up in the girl’s eye 
and fell on her crossed hands. 

“What are you saying to her?” 
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savagely enquired the 
Italian, who had been 
watching with glittering 
eyes. 

“Tam telling her that 
she may not see you 
again after she gets to 
Bombay.” 

“Pooh!” exclaimed 
Bresci, “I will follow 
her to the end of the 
world.” 

“And in the mean- 
time, how are you going 
to live?” 

“Ah? Ihave settled 
that,” responded the 
Italian. “I shall 
accept a place with 
a Rajah near Nepal. 

It is only a month 
since I was in Bom- 
bay. He wanted me 
then, and was 
always after me. I 
will mend his clocks 
and his guns, and 
instal his electric 
lights. After I re- 
paired a musical box 
for him, he would 
have given me any 
salary. Bah! you know nothing about 
love, Signor Norman, you——” 

“Listen one moment! You will 
marry this girl?” said the Englishman 
severely. 

“Surely! Certainly ! 
possible otherwise?” 
raising his voice. 

“How? Asa Christian or as a Mos- 
lem?” enquired the passenger in a quiet 
tone. 

The Italian hesitated; he looked at 
Norman angrily, but the question was 
not answered. 

“Do you think,” continued his inter- 
rogator, “that her friends will let her 
marry a Christian? Remember, she is 
under Mahomedan law. If you are not 
careful the K4zi, that is, the Mahomedan 
Judge, will claim her, and the English 
Courts will uphold his jurisdiction.” 

Bresci looked dumbfounded. 

The girl drew the yashmak over her 


Could it be 
cried the Italian, 


She vaised 


her yashmak and threw it back. 


head, and turning to: the Englishman, 
asked him in a firm tone: 

“Will you tell me what you have said 
to him?” - 

“ Yes,” replied Norman, and repeated 
what he had said to the Italian. 

“* Are you a Christian ?” she asked. 

“ Certainly.” 

“And he is?” she continued, pointing 
to the Italian. 

“Yes; most Franks are.” 

“I wish I knew how to speak to him,” 
she went on, in gentle and dulcet tones, 
but with no hesitation; “but I think 
that he knows I will cleave to him. 
Something will open the way. I have 
promised him. Is he not mine?” and 
the accents of her voice became sad and 
tender as she spoke. 

The Englishman rose, with an expres- 
sion on his face of great perplexity. 

“Take care, Bresci,” he said, “ this 
child—for she is but a child in thought, if 
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a woman in years—does not understand 
Western ways of coquetry and reticence. 
She says she loves you, and sees no harm 
in saying so; she will not pretend. You 
can do with her what you will; but 
remember, she comes of a race which will 
purge dishonour with a knife, as fast or 
faster than your own countrymen.” 

“There is no need of this talk, signor,” 
shortly spoke the Italian. “Sono 
Romano.” 

“Well, act asa Roman. I shall be at 
the Hotel Asia, in Bombay, for a fort- 
night, and if I can do anything for you I 
will, but it seems to me an impossible 
business.” 

The girl had risen to her feet, and the 
Englishman was surprised to see that she 
was as tall as her lover. As he went he 
saluted her in Oriental fashion, and she 
touched the carpet at her feet as she 
salaamed with a courtesyand grace inborn 
and hereditary. 

The news that a pilgrim ship had been 
lost and some of the devotees saved, flew 
like wildfire through the native bazaars 
in Bombay, and within an hour of the 
Manilla’s anchoring she was surrounded 
with boats and boarded by enquirers. 

The Moslem girl and her nurse, attended 
by many servants, left the ship-for the 
house of Abdullah Kerim, one of the most 
respectable Mahomedan gentlemen of the 
Western Presidency. 

Norman went to his hotel, and soon 
after left for Poonah for a fortnight, on 
business. When there he had many notes 
from Bresci, enquiring when he would 
return ; and on the morming after the 
passenger came back from Poonah to 
Bombay the Italian appeared. He looked 
very thin and ill, but his resolve seemed 
more determined than ever. 

He explained that he had obtained a 
situation up country if he chose to go to 
it, but he was then employed by a firm 
of native watchmakers, at a good salary. 

“I cannot leave Bombay,” said the 
Italian. “ 1 often see that Afridi nurse, but 
I have not been able to see Lady Zaphne. 
She has left Abdullah’s house, and has 
gone to a place the Mahomedan Judge 
recommended, but she is not kept in. 
She can go where she likes, so long as 
there is no scandal.” 
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“ And it would be scandal for her to 
see a Frank?” said his companion, 
kindly. 

“Tam afraid so; but I am learning 
Pashtu, to help myself,” exclaimed 
Bresci. 
deal.” 

“You did not want to know any 
language but Italian to make love in,” 
laughed the Englishman. “I suppose she 
sends you messages ?” 

“Oh, yes; that old Afridi brings me 
word every day. What can I do?” 

“ There is only one way, Bresci, that I 
can think of, but it is not free from great 
risk. If this girl became a Christian, and 
you married her, the offence might be for- 
given by her kinsfolk. They do not 
attach much importance to a woman’s 
action. If I were you, I would speak to 
some of the reverends about it.” 

“Is this possible? Can this be done?” 
cried the Italian. ‘ How can a priest see 
her?” 

“Tell her to go to some convent. If 
she has money they will manage it.” 
And Bresci left the hotel with an elastic 
step. 

Norman was again absent at Jabalpur 
on business. He was away two months, 
and on his return found a letter from the 
Italian saying that he was married, and 
would find out when the Englishman was 
back, and would come to see him. 

“ Got married,” thought the latter, “as 
soon as this. Has he turned Moslem? 
God forbid!” but the Englishman feared 
that this might have happened. Such 
things do occur nowadays in India. 

A few days after, as he was talking in 
the early morning with some native gen- 
tlemen in the verandah of the hotel, a 
palankin carriage, drawn by two bullocks, 
came up to the private door of his rooms, 
and no sooner had it stopped than Antonio 
Bresci jumped out, and the Englishman’s 
heart sank as he noted that the little man 
was dressed as a north-country native 
gentleman. He turned round to hand 
out someone, and Norman recognised the 
lady they had rescued on the. Manilla, 
but she had not on a yashmak. As she 
stepped from the carriage, he noted that 
she had stockings and slippers on—the 
hose apparently silk—and that she wore 


“Tt is hard, but Icansay a great 
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a very costly silk serai or cloth, such as is 
worn by high-class native women, but so 
wound round her bust and neck that 
nothing but her eyes could be seen. He 
noticed also, as she returned his saluta- 
tion that her arms were bare, and a large 
gold wedding ring in its place—all inno- 
vations, as he knew, on Moslem customs ; 
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could not wait, but we got married as 
soon as the fathers would permit.” 

“Fathers? What fathers?” 
Norman. 

“ Did I not tell you in full? She went 
to a convent, as you advised, and they 
persuaded her to become a Christian; 
but she made me write and ask your 


asked 


She stepped from the carriage. 


but his brow was heavy, and he looked 
sad, as Bresci, with suppressed excitement, 
led his wife in. The Italian seated him- 
self on a chair on the verandah, the lady 
on a Persian carpet beside him, with the 
tall Afridi standing behind her. 

There was a pause, which was becoming 
awkward, owing to the Englishman's 
silence, when Bresci remarked : 

“You did not answer my letter, so I 


advice before she consented to marry 
me.” 


“This is very serious,” exclaimed the 


Englishman. ‘“ What 
say?” 

“Qh, there was a fuss,” replied the 
Italian airily, as if it was of no matter, 
“but it was soon settled, for her father is 
no doubt dead. You see, she has property, 


and a strong will, and I find women with 


do her people 
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money of their own always do what they 
like.” 

The Englishman got up, his face 
quite altered, and seized the Italian’s 
hands, congratulating him heartily, more 
thoroughly, perhaps, from the unexpected 
issue of his fears; and, turning to the 
girl, wished her every joy. 

The whole aspect of things was 
changed, but still there seemed to be 
something wanting. The Italian con- 
tinued making signs to his wife, which 
she took no notice of. 

“What is the matter, Bresci?” at 
length enquired Norman. 

“Ah! she knows! she knows!” and 
the girl began to laugh, holding her 
cloth tighter round her face. 

“What is it, signora; have you any 
further good news?” 

“No,” began the Italian—— 

“He is exacting, sirdar,” exclaimed 
the young woman. “You are our good 
fortune. Yes; before you, even, he wants 
me to uncover my head; I cannot. To 
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please him I cover my feet, I cannot 
uncover my head—I must please myself.” 

The Italian knew what she was saying, 
and broke out with good-humoured 
expletives in a language, in which swear- 
ing and singing seem to be particularly 
easy. 

“ He is proud of you,” said the English- 
man, laughing, “and wants to show 
others the prize he has won.” 

“Let him wait until lam old. He is 
my lord, my master, he can see me at 
home ; why should others?” she replied, 
laughing also, and showing part of her 
face, so that the Englishman was struck 
with its marvellous beauty and regularity. 
“The good women at the convent told 
me that I might always be veiled, even 
as they are. Let him be content; I am 
very happy, and am learning Italian; | 
can say much of it, and prayers—as long 
as Moslem prayers. Ah! he is very 


satisfied—see his face !—since I told him 
in his own tongue: ‘ J1 tuo popolo é il mio 
popolo, @ il tuo Dio éil mio Dio,’” 





AN INDIGNATION MEETING. 


By J. H. ABBOTT. 


AM a quiet, well-disposed person 
residing in a London suburb, at an 
address we will call, for the purposes 

of the argument, No. 2, North Road. I 
am engaged at my office in the City all 
day long, and when I go home at night I 
ask for nothing more than to be left in 
peace with my family and friends. 

Last night, just as I was preparing to 
retire, the peace of home was entirely 
upset by a most unjustifiable intrusion. 
There was a furious knocking at the 
street door. The servant having gone to 
bed, I went down and answered the knock 
myself. As soon as the door was open, a 
large muscular old gentleman bounced 
into the hall, and looked wildly around 
him. For the moment I was, of course, be- 
hind the open door ; and as I am, besides, 
only a small and unobtrusive person, it was 
some seconds before the strange gentle- 
man caught sight of me. As soon as 
he did so, however, he strode towards me 
with the remark, “ Oh, there you are!” 

I admitted, somewhat nervously, that 
such was the case. 

“Well, look here,” said the stranger, 
evidently out of temper, “ what fool of a 
man do you think you’ve sent down to 
my place, making us the laughing-stock 
of the neighbourhood, and our poor ser- 
vant as likely as not catching her death 
of cold up there at this time of. night 
without $8 

“TI beg your pardon,” I said, interrupting 
him with a smile of surprise, “ but F 

“Eh?” he said, looking round him; 
“this is No. 2, North Road, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” I said; “this is No. 2, North 
Road, certainly, but——” 
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“Well, then, what do you mean by 
sending a man down to my place that 
doesn’t know his business? I asked for a 
competent, industrious plumber. And 
what do you do? You send me an idiot 
who ought to be under lock andkey. He 
came down to repair our cistern. The 
cistern is up in the loft, and you can’t 
get to it without along ladder. He went 
up and had a look at it, and then we sent 
our girl up there, so that she might know 
how to clean it. The next minute your 
man came down, and said he would have 
to go home for some tools. He took the 
ladder with him, and we haven't -set eyes 
on him since.” 

“ Well,” I said, as soon as I could make 
myself heard, “all this is no doubt very 
interesting ; but I really don’t see how I 
can help you in the matter.” 

“No, I s’pose not. That’s you plumbers 
all over,” the strange gentleman broke in 
with a wild attempt at a laugh. “My 
wife said I should find you at No. 2, 
North Road; and now I want to know 
what’s become of this fellow of yours. 
We couldn’t make out what had happened 
to the girl at first, and it wasn’t till there 
was a-bit of a crowd collecting round 
the house that we had a suspicion of 
what was up. It seems that, finding the 
ladder gone, she thought she’d climb out 
on the roof and call for help. When she 
got out there, she was afraid to go back, 
and now we're waiting for your man with 
the ladder to come and get her down. If 
he don’t come soon, you'll have to come 
yourself. It’s no good fooling about the 
matter.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” I said, “this has 
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really nothing to do with me. I 
am——” 

“Oh, don’t you worry about that, my 
boy,” interrupted the strange gentleman 
with forced jocularity ; “ I know the law. 
And in a case like this the employer is 
liable for the acts of his servant. Are 
you coming, or aren’t you?” 

“ Really,” I said, “you are labouring 
under a delusion ; youare indeed. I don’t 
know anything about it.” 

“Eh?” said the stranger, thoughtfully ; 
“but this is No. 2, North Road, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes,” I said, a little impatiently ; 
“this is No. 2, North Road, right enough ; 
but——” 

“Then, demmit all, why don’t you 
come and take my girl off the roof?” 

“ Well,” I said, with a meek attempt at 
sarcasm, “to tell you the truth, I’m not a 
good, hand at taking girls off roofs. 
Besides, this is no affair of mine. I’m 
not a plumber.” 

“No!” he shouted, “That I'll take 
my oath you’re not! Nor your man, 
either! I don’t believe the two of you 
together could plumb worth threepence, 
anyhow. What I want to know is— 
who’s going to find your journeyman 
jackass with the ladder? There’s that 
poor girl of mine out on the tiles at this 
time o’ night, holding on to her back 
hair with one hand and a chimney-pot 
with the other, as scared as anything. 
She’s been there for hours, and there’s a 
crowd out in the street big enough for a 
Lord Mayor’s show. Somebody just now 
started the idea that she was going to do 
a tight-rope dance from one house to the 
other; and the crowd kept cheering her, 
and calling to her to begin. Then another 
one said it was burglars; and just as I 
started to come here I heard a man say 
he was going home to get his gun and 
pick her off the roof———” 
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“ My dear sir,” I said, “will you listen 
to me? You've evidently come to 
the ee 

“But this is right. It’s No. 2, North 
Road, isn’t it? 

“Yes, yes,” I said; “this is No. 2, 
North——” 

“Then I tell you what it is, my little 
man. If you don’t get a ladder and come 
with me, I'll take you round by the scruff 
o’ your neck. I am not a man to be 
trifled with, I tell you!” 

“Don’t you see,” I said, somewhat 
apprehensive that he might grow desperate 
before I could convince him of his error— 
“don’t you see that you’ve come to the 
wrong house? This is No. 2, North 
Road——” 

“ Well, that’s the address my wife gave 
me on this piece of paper. She’s never 
wrong. She told me you’d be sure and 
want to argue about it. Here it is in 
black and white: No. 2, North Oh, 
the dickens!” 

“ Perhaps it’s North Street,” I said, asa 
thought struck me. ‘“ About two miles 
from——” 

“It is North Street! Hangitall, man, 
why didn’t you say so before? What 
d’you want to keep me here wasting my 
time for, when you knew I was on the 
wrong tack? Pity you haven’t got some- 
thing better to do than try and misleada 
fellow-creature in distress. I shouldn’t 
be surprised, if the truth was known, but 
what you’re in league with the plumber’s 
man. I'll show you up in the papers, 
that’s what I'll do. I’ll——” 

By this time the strange gentleman 
was outside again, and I shut the door 
and bolted up for the night. And when 
I got upstairs, my wife said she wished I 
wouldn’t stand talking politics with the 
neighbours at the street door. It wasn’t 
respectable. 
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** Yes, and it all 


And she said ‘ Brass '—an’ passed away.” 
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THE PASSING OF MARY. 


Mrs, JONES (relating experiences of the death of her eldest sister to friend) : 


happened so quick, ¢o it did. 
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and say, ‘ Black handles or brass, Mary?’ 
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Y 
or Doctor : “ Well, Bridget, did you take the box of pills I 


/ sent you?” 


BriDGET: “ Yes, sorr, but I don’t be feelin’ any betther. 


I guess the lid haven't come off yet.” 


POOR MAN ! 
Mrs. Lectoor: “Do you know that you 
talk in your sleep?” 
Lectoor : “ Well, it’s the only chance I 
get.” 
STRONG CARDS. 


Alice : “ Which of his letters did you 
save for your breach of promise suit ?” 

Clarisse: “The ones he told me to 
burn.” 


COMMON SENSE. 


“Miss Grasper—Isabel—hear me! In 
all the excitement of money-getting, in 
every transaction, my one thought is of 
you. May I not hope?” 

“You must give me a day to con- 
sider; but, in the meantime, try, for 
my sake, to keep on the right side of the 
market.” 


NOT TELLING EVERY- 
THING. 


Ticket Collector : 
“How old are you, 
little girl?” 

Little Girl: “If the 
company doesn’t'vbject, 
I prefer to pay my 
fare and keep my own 
statistics.” 


IDENTIFYING HIM. 


Voice (from head of 
stairs): “Is that you, 
John?” 

“ Yes 

“T thought I recog- 
nised your stagger.” 


” 


TRUE CHARITY. 


Mike: “Sure, Mrs. 
Dooley, wouldn’t ye 
be afther takin’ a ticket 
fur me clock? It’s ter 
be raffled to help ould 
Mrs. Donnigan.” 

Mrs. Dooley: “But 
that ould clock doesn’t 
go at all now, does 
it?” 

Mike: “It does not, 
Mrs. Dooley. But 
then, you know, you 
moightn’t win it.” 


IT SOMETIMES HAPPENS SO. 


Friend (returned from abroad): “Tell 
me all the news. Is Stickem still paying 
devoted attention to your sister?” 

Arlington: ‘On the contrary, he’s 
paying her no attention at all.” 

“You don’t mean to say that he jilted 
her?” 

“No; he married her.” 


A CLINCHER. 
Ethel: “Don’t you think green and 


gold is a lovely combination?” 
Edith : “‘ Yes—in a man!” 


WHAT NEXT! 
Coal Dealer: “We will start 1909 
with a clean slate.” 
Consumer: “I think you. might leave 
a little coal on it!” 
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From the painting by Pietro van-der-Faes in the Pitti Palace, Florence. 
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